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I. 
THE AFTERNOON OF NOVEMBER THE 20TH, 1889. 


STRAIGHT on before the house, glistening in the sun, lay the 
sugar-fields of Bayou Rouge; beyond, seen as in a vision through 
the scintillating golden haze, were the cypress forests, their hang- 
ing mosses, funereal at night, now war-torn banners tossing in the 
soft and hurrying wind. On the great white-columned porch 
stood a young girl of about seventeen, her black hair drawn back 
in a shining coil, her robe of yellow tissue gathered at her 
throat by a knot of crimson rose buds. She was very pretty, 
and whilst gazing on her one thought of a rare gem in an an- 
tique setting. Before her stood an old woman with a face black 
as ebony, its usual good-natured, happy expression clouded by a 
look of trouble and disdain. 

“Now, Aunt Martha, what zs the matter with you and Miss 
Matilda?” asked the girl with much earnestness. 

The old woman’s brow puckered. ‘I ain’ no use fur that 
ooman, an’ I ain’ gwine nigh her!” she ejaculated. ‘‘ They ain’ 
no use axin’ me, Misse Lalie, no they ain’ !” 

“Now, Aunt Martha—” said the girl coaxingly. 

“You may pursis’, misse, but I ain’ gwine. I’m jes’ natchully 
sot agen that ooman sense I seen—” 

Aunt Martha stopped abruptly and pretended to be absorbed 
in the proceedings of a bold jay that hopped hither and thither 
- on the far end of the porch. 
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“What did you see?” demanded the girl with some impa- 
tience. 

“You ain’ skeert ?” 

“No! no!” 

Aunt Martha drew nearer and lowered her voice to an awe- 
some whisper: “I seen her fust a-takin’ out two bits o’ haar. 
She skewer ’em up with bits o’ ribbun. Then she tuk en put ’em 
boff en the armour.” 

“Well, what of that, aunty?” asked the girl, her eyes round- 
ing. 

“You doan know what that ooman up ter, Misse Lalie ?” 
queried the negress excitedly. ‘She done voudou the 
family.” 

“ Aunt Martha, aren’t you ashamed to be so foolish?” cried 
the girl, half angry, half laughing. 

“Humph!” ejaculated Aunt Martha. “Ef you is ma’ied, 
Misse Lalie, you dun have no expeunce. I tells you that Miss 
Matildy ain’ no better than she oughter be. She ain’ no lily- 
white gal! She done dry up, an’ I jes’ as lief walk wif a goas’ 
as wif that ooman. Doan’ you fret, misse, that Jooly gal, she'll 
‘fotch an’ carry fur her— The Lawd be good to us! what es 
Marse Cla’uns brungen home that yah coon foah?” 

The girl forgot Miss Matilda and Aunt Martha, clapped her 
hands, and ran down the steps of the porch to greet a young 
man in hunting-dress, a gun slung across “his shoulders, a live 
coon in his arms. 

“Clarence! Clarence!’’ she cried; “I’m so glad you’re home 
—don’t let him touch me”—the coon was attempting to reach 
her with its paws—‘ and, Clarence, Miss Matilda Dawes is here!’’ 

The face of the young man, that had been all smiles, fell at 
the mention of Miss Dawes’ name. ‘‘ Why, Clarence,” the gir! 
pursued, ‘‘I thought you would be delighted; she has seen the 
land, and I’m sure she will buy it. She’s not at all enthusiastic, 
but I’m sure she likes it.” 

“Never mind the land or Miss Dawes just now, wife Eulalie,” 
said the young man. ‘ What do you think of Pancho for a 
pet—” 

‘I’m not interested in the coon,” interrupted Eulalie; “ at 
least not at present,” she added gently. “I’m so anxious about 
the property, Clarence. If she buys, and i’m sure she will, 
you'll be able to go on; won’t you, Clare?” 

All this time Aunt Martha had been standing by listening 
intently, and now she broke out in triumph. “I knowed 
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it!’”’ she cried. ‘What I done tole you, misse, ’bout ’er conjurin’. 
That ooman she voudou you shuah. You ’suadin’ Marse Cla’uns 
t’ sell the propputy, an’ Gord A’mighty knows he’s haid tr’ub’ 
‘nuff keepin’ it. Marse Cla’uns, you jes’ go in an’ get you’se’f fix 
up fur dinnér. Misse Lalie, she ain’ ’counterble jes’ now, foah 
the Lawd, she ain’!” 

Clarence looked wonderingly at Eulalie, who laughed merrily 
and said: “Aunt Martha thinks Miss Dawes has voudoued me; 
she is as superstitious as a Louisiana negro, although she is a 
Christian—” 

“TI ain’ no Loozany nigger; I’se Merrylan’ quality, an’ in 
coas I’se a Christian,” interrupted Aunt Martha irately. 

“Then don’t you know it’s a sin to believe in charms?” 
questioned Eulalie. 

“JT doan know nuffin ’bout chawms, but I does know I’se 
been agen the debble an’ all his wuks, an’ ef the deb’ ain’ in 
that Matildy ooman—” Aunt Martha came to a sudden pause 
as an old lady, very erect, demanded in a thin voice from the 
porch: ‘‘Did you not tell me, Madame Legendre, that you dine 
at five? It now wants but a few minutes to half-past. And 
the tisane of orange-flowers has not been brought me, and I 
would be much obliged to you if you would not have flowers 
put in my bed-room. Those put there I have thrown out the 
window. Flowers indoors emit malaria.”’ 

Eulalie, her face scarlet, turned to give an order to Aunt 
Martha, but Aunt Martha had disappeared; and Clarence has- 
tened to cover his wife’s confusion by saying, “It is entirely my 
fault, Miss Dawes. I was to have been home at noon, but,” 
pointing to the coon, who was eyeing Miss Dawes curiously, 
‘this little fellow detained me.”’ 

“You are a hunter, I presume?” said Miss Dawes. 

“ At times,” laughed Clarence. 

‘““‘T have been here a day and a half, sir,” said Miss Dawes 
stiffly. ‘‘I should imagine your large plantation would demand 
your entire attention.” 

Eulalie, half in tears, blurted out: ‘‘ Miss Dawes, the sugar is 
growing; nothing can be done now; Clarence has worked hard 
—look at his hands!” 

A close observer might have detected a smile of satisfaction 
on the face of Miss Dawes. Neither the husband nor the wife 
perceived it, and Clarence said, as he held Eulalie’s hand in his, 
‘What it is to have an ardent defender, Miss Dawes!” 

There was no smile on Miss Dawes’ face as she ‘settled her 
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colored glasses more firmly on her nose, and said judicially: 
“It is quite legitimate for a wife to defend a husband, even 
when he is in the wrong.” 

There was for a moment an- awkward silence, broken by 
Clarence saying: “Eulalie, do you and Miss Dawes go in to 
dinner. I'll join you presently.” 

Silently Miss Dawes and Eulalie went one way, Clarence 
another. And from an upper window Aunt Martha viewed 
them with a look of love for Clarence and Eulalie and one of 
utter disdain for Miss Dawes. 


Il. 
THE MORNING OF THE 25TH. 


There is no pet so amusing, so mischievous, so gentle, so 
silent, so abounding in affection as a young and healthy coon. 
More playful than a kitten, more imitative than a monkey, it is 
a delight and a nuisance, and seemingly possesses the accident 
of ubiquity. Some mornings after his advent to Bayou Rouge 
Pancho, Clarence Legendre’s coon, sat on his hind legs in a 
corner of his master’s study, alternately dipping his bread in a 
bowl of water and pausing to watch the pen of Clarence glide 
over a piece of parchment. When Clarence stopped to glance 
at the deed of sale he was copying his eye would light on 
Pancho, and then Pancho with his little paw, so like a hand, 
dipped and ate his bread; but when Clarence went on with the 
writing Pancho would slowly rub together his paws and watch 
him with earnest attention, something very like intelligence 
gleaming in his bead-like eyes. 

Clarence wrote as one in haste to get through an abhorrent 
task, and he did not pause when a knock came to the door, but 
called out impatiently, ‘‘ Well?” 

~ «Tt's me, Clarence; let me in,” said his wife’s voice on the 
other side the heavy oaken door. 

“Can’t me walk in?” he asked, half annoyedly. 

“Oh! I thought it was locked,” said Eulalie as, after pushing 
open the door, she passed quickly to where Clarence was sitting. 
Resting her hand lightly on his neck, she said, “Clare, tell me 
what is the matter, won’t you?” 

“You know everything,” he said huskily. ‘“ Morgan was go- 
ing to foreclose, but now that Miss Dawes buys the plantation 
down in Plaquemines—I’m copying out the bill of sale—I can 
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settle with him, and then Bayou Rouge is ours truly for the 
first time in twenty-five years.” 

“Then, why aren’t you glad, Clare ?” 

“T am glad, an’t I, wife Eulalie?” he asked, laughing. 
“But you see I’m busy. There’s so much to be done—settling 
with Miss Dawes about the purchase money, and with Morgan.” 

“JT wish I could help you, Clare,” she said humbly; then 
brightening, ‘‘Do you know what to-day is, Clare?” 

He shook his head absently, and took up his pen. 

She looked at him earnestly and said, her voice raised but a 
little above a whisper: ‘“‘This very day five months ago we were 
married, Clare.” 

“Wife Eulalie!”—his strong voice was broken, and she sobbed 
softly in his arms. 

After a while she said: “I wish we could have a holiday to- 
gether.” 

‘“‘We can,” he returned. “All this will be settled in a few 
hours.” 

“Then I tell you what let's do,” Eulalie exclaimed joyously. 
‘“Sugar-grinding begins to-morrow, and you'll have no time for 
weeks ; let’s see about the things for the Christmas fires.” 

‘““How about Miss Dawes?” Clarence objected. 

‘“‘We can leave her at home, if you think she won’t mind. 
She must have changed very much from what she was in your 
mother’s time, Clarence.” 

“ How so?” 

‘“‘She’s so difficult now, and your mother thought so much of 


” 


” 


“She is what I have heard my mother say of her a thousand 
times: she’s a Newtown pippin.” 

“What is a Newtown pippin, Clare?”’ 

‘““A Newtown pippin is an apple with a rough outside, but ot 
all apples it has the sweetest heart.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Eulalie, doubtfully. 

“You know, in 1867, when mother was up in Washington 
about the plantation, mother and I would have starved to death 
had it not been for Miss Dawes of Connecticut. Mother was 
without money or friends, you know.” 

“Yes, and whenever she finds fault I say to myself, ‘Starva- 
tion, and that makes me keep my temper. I try to love her, 
and I wouldn’t do a thing to hurt her,” said Eulalie, with much 
seriousness. 

Clarence was pale, and he spoke irritably when he said: “Do 
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run away now. I'll be free as soon as Morgan goes—I expect 
him every moment.” 

Eulalie, troubled at heart, she knew not why, hurried out of 
the room; and, now that he was alone, Clarence rested his head 
on his arm, and groaned aloud, “ My God, my God, what am I 
to do?” Pancho eyed him attentively, and rubbed together his 
' paws more perseveringly than ever. With a sudden start Clar- 
ence took up his pen, wrote rapidly for a line or so, then with 
a muttered “I cannot, and by’God’s grace I won't,” he threw 
down the pen and walked to a window looking out on the fields 
of cane, now falling under the knife of the cutter. 

A strained look on his face, he took from the breast-pocket 
of his coat the newspaper he had had for more than five days 
and read what he now knew by heart. Read of how Bonne et 
Belle plantation down in Plaquemines had been washed away by 
the caving-in of the river-bank. And this was the plantation he 
would sell the woman who had been so good to his mother. 
She had seen it some weeks ago, she liked it; he had received 
nothing but a newspaper account of his loss, why should he not 
take her money? If he did not this Morgan, who had ensnared 
the property of his mother—this Morgan, his enemy and the en- 
emy of‘his people, would take his home from him; this home his 
mother had toiled to save for him through twelve long and bit- 
ter years; this home that he too had worked so hard to make a 
fitting nest for that rare gem, wife Eulalie. And the hands in 
his fields!—he had rescued them from a degradation of vice, he 
was having their children educated, good Father Dupré was 
making Christians of a royal order of them all. Was he to al- 
low all this to be destroyed? And then he thought of what his 
mother had told him of that wretched lodging in Washington 
where he had been a babe in her arms. ‘I would have died but 
for Matilda Dawes,” his mother had said in life, time and again. 
Oh! for God to help him and wife Eulalie to bear the burden 
now so magnified to his eyes. 

Pancho had ceased rubbing his paws, and now on ail-fours, 
watching the’ turned back of his master, crept softly over the 
floor to the writing-table, sprang onto a chair and then to the 
table, alighting noiselessly on the outspread parchment. Pancho 
snuffed it curiously, not taking his eyes off his master; then he 
raised himself on his hind legs, gravely dipped his paw into the 
inkstand, and then passed it over the parchment, repeating the 
process till the parchment was an ugly puddle of ink, and he was 
eyeing his master contentedly when Clarence turned about. 
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Pancho uttered a squeak of terror, sprang to the floor, and flew 
to his corner, where, shivering with fright, he began in a hurry 
to dip and eat his pellets of bread. His astonishment must have 
been great when his master stooped over him and stroked him, 
and commended him thus: ‘“ Pancho, littlhe man, you have done 
a good, good day's work.” 


meee 
ELEVEN A. M, 


Miss Matilda Dawes was in great distress and, because of 
this distress, she was not a little angry. When she went abroad 
she was wont to wear two strands of false hair, and now 
that she wished to drive to the village of St. Marks the false 
hair was not to be found. She related her troubles at length to 
Eulalie, who had just left her husband, and wound up with this 
decisive utterance: “I put the hair away in the armoire, myself, 
Madame Legendre; therefore there can be no mistake on my 
part. I guess your servants are not reliable; they are, without 
doubt, indolent. Who is your housekeeper?” 

Although it was Aunt Martha, Eulalie answered faintly that 
the housekeeper was entirely trustworthy. 

“Julia,” said Miss Dawes, reckoning on her fingers—“ Julia 
carries water and makes the beds; Lucia sweeps, and Agamem- 
non dusts ”—with emphasis: “It was Agamemnon who stole 
my hair!” 

“T’m sure not,” Eulalie hastened to defend; ‘Uncle Agnon 
is as honest as the day.” 

“He tells lies,” Miss Dawes asserted. 

“ He tells fibs, occasionally,” defended Eulalie. 

“Madame, I am older than you, and you will allow me to 
know what it is to tell a lie. Didn’t he tell me you were busy 
yesterday when you were asleep? Why didn’t he tell me the 
truth ?”’ demanded Miss Dawes. 

Eulalie was worried about her husband, she was troubled 
about Aunt Martha, believing her to be the thief, and Miss 
Dawes annoyed her. “He knew if he told you the truth you 
would have called me lazy,” she blurted out; “and I was up 
almost the whole night before with the sick in the infirmary—” 

“There, there!” interrupted Miss Dawes soothingly; “I 
cant bear to see any one cry. Never mind about the hair—” 

“But I do care,” broke in Eulalie, “and, I promise you, you 
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shall have your hair in less than an hour. I'll see Aunt Mar- 
tha—” she stopped, red in the face and confused. 

Not perceiving her confusion, Miss Dawes said questioningly, 
“T hope none of the—persons of color have been wearing 
it ?” 

In spite of her worry Eulalie laughed at this, and having 
promised to return shortly, went to look for Aunt Martha. 
She found the good woman in the dining-room plucking rose- 
leaves for the mid-day claret—this, together with finding fault 
with the Louisiana negroes, whom she despised heartily, being 
the sum-total of her duties in her old age. ‘ For shuah, Misse 
Lalie,” she sighed, “I doan know what you is goin’ ter do ’bout 
this yeah rose-glass when I ain’ heah ter sec t’ it. You cain’ 
trus’ that Jooly gal, she jes’ lief put in green as er ripe rose- 
leaf. I seen her do it, an’ I was jes’ that natchully wucked up 
I took an’ box’ her ear— But what is ailin’ you, misse? You 
look genually caterstrophied, so you does.” 

“Aunt Martha,” said Eulalie, looking at her steadily, “I 
have just come from Miss Matilda, and she is very angry—’’ 

“Doan you min’ her, honey,” interrupted Aunt Martha ea- 
gerly; “she no ’count ooman. We is quality, misse. What 
foah you pay ’tention t’ her conflabberations ?” 

“Aunt Martha,” continued Eulalie, taking the only way ot 
getting at the truth, that of humoring the old woman’s acquired 
superstitions, “did you take her grigis ?” (charms). 

Aunt Martha sighed, and, with many pauses and protestations, 
vowed that she could not see her mistress voudoued, and that 
she had taken the grigis. 

“Where have you put it? Where is it?” questioned Fu- 
lalie, fearful that Miss Dawes’ hair had been destroyed. 

“You needn’ be -skeert, misse,” said Aunt Martha, consol- 
ingly, and misunderstanding her mistress’ emotion, “I’se done 
tucken put foah pins crossways, an’ I’se walked backurds roun’ 
it foah times. Laws, misse, hit woan’ hu’t no un now. MHeah 
tis”; and she drew the hair, wrapped in a ’kerchief, from her 
pocket. 

Eulalie, the parcel in her hand, was about to speak her mind 
to Aunt Martha when the room-door was burst open and Miss 
Dawes, her cap awry, hurried in, crying excitedly: ‘ Madame, 
you will come with me to your husband immediately. I don’t 
know what is the matter with the man; I believe he is de- 
ranged! After all my trouble, the care I took to see the land 
for myself, he now says he will not sell.” 
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Aunt Martha elevated her arms and, clasping her hands, 
ejaculated piously, “The good Lawd be praise’! Jes’ as soon as 
I tucken off that yeah voudou, Marse Cla’uns he change he’s 


min’. 
IV. 
HIGH NOON. 


“If you had exercised a little patience, Miss Dawes, I would 
have explained to you why I cannot sell Bonne et Belle planta- 
tion. But, with your usual carelessness for the feelings of others, 
you would drag my wife here to be a witness of my—shame.” 
Clarence felt bitterly, or he would hardly have spoken so 
roughly to a woman. ‘“ Here, madam, take this paper and read,” 
he continued, handing Miss Dawes the newspaper he had_ taken 
from his pocket; adding, “I have had the news ever since your 
arrival.” 

Eulalie was standing by his side, her hand laid on his, and 
he now led her to a chair. She was bewildered, and, obedient 
to a gentle command he whispered, she seated herself, and he 
returned to where Miss Dawes, lying back in an arm-chair to 
catch the light, read the newspaper. 

Miss Dawes read as if she would never finish, and when 
she had finished she read again, the account of the washing 
away of Bonne et Belle. It was only when the second reading 
was ended that she said grimly: ‘‘Then you knew this yester- 
day, when I spoke of the payment to be made to-day? No 
wonder, young man, that you hemmed and hawed over the bar- 
gain.” 

“T have known it for five days,” he returned quietly. 

Miss Dawes gazed at him over her spectacles, and said 
slowly: “I held you in my arms when you were a baby, Clar- 
ence Legendre; I did not know that I was holding a thief in 
embryo.” 

Eulalie sprang from her chair and stood herself before Clar- 
ence, her eyes dilating, her arms stretched wide as if to shield 
him. ‘ You wicked, slanderous woman!” she cried. 

He whispered his wife to command herself, again he told her 
to be seated, and led the way to a chair, but this time he did 
not touch her, and, as before, she obeyed him mutely. 

He stood between them. The woman who had befriended 
his mother, and whom he had deceived, on one side; his wife, 
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whom he had never loved as he loved her now, on the other. 
He looked at neither, but at the great cross on the wall before 
him, on which, stretched there for the love of him, hung the 
figure of his God, whom he had in a dark moment forgotten. 

At last Eulalie broke the silence. ‘“ Won't you tell me, 
Clare, what it all means?” she entreated. 

Not looking at her, but keeping his eyes fixed steadily on 
the cross, he said: ‘On the morning of the nineteenth of this 
month Bonne et Belle was washed away by the river. I 
did not tell Miss Dawes of this, but intended taking her money 
for what no longer existed. Do you understand ?” 

She suffered too much for him to speak, but her arms were 
outstretched to him. He did not see this, for his eyes were 
still fixed on the cross. 

“Young man,” said Miss Dawes severely, “ you live in a 
fine old house, you keep it full of servants, you keep up a 
princely table, you apparently are a rich man; what induced you 
to turn thief?” 

It was Eulalie who spoke. Her voice was strained, and she 
spoke swiftly. ‘The house and lands have been mortgaged ever 
since the infamous—’ She paused; she would not bring up the 
dead past of Reconstruction, so worded her sentence differently : 
“ They have been mortgaged for many years; the servants would 
be homeless if we turned them out—most of them are very old; 
everything we eat is produced or raised on the place, and this 
is done almost without cost. Clare is not a thief, and you are 
a wicked woman for saying so.” 

He would not have defended himself, but he was not un- 
thankful to his wife for her defence of him. 

“ You are a little fire-eater,” retorted Miss Dawes, “but you 
are a good girl for standing by your husband,” she added. 
Turning to Clarence, she asked: ‘Who has your mortgages? 
I suppose you were going to pay him off with my money ?” 

“Miss Dawes,” he answered, “I must entreat you to spare 
me further; some other time—” 

“There can be no other time,’ returned Miss Dawes; “ I’m 
going away to-day. The man who has the mortgages is—?” 

“His name is Morgan; he is in the law. Here is his card.” 
And Clarence took from a drawer in his desk a card which he 
handed her. 

Miss Dawes put the card carefully in her pocket-book, and 
said, as she rose from her chair, “I’m going to leave you two 
aione ; it will do you good to talk this over; and, young man,” 
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she stretched out her hand, which Clarence took with some 
timidity, “you're a good fellow at bottom, and you have a good 
wife; appreciate her; you won’t get such another when she’s 
dead.” Moving toward the door she suddenly remembered the 
lost hair. ‘“ Did you get my hair?” she asked Eulalie ab- 
ruptly. 

Eulalie wished to speak but her voice was choked, so she 
silently drew from her pocket the packet Aunt Martha had re- 
stored to her. 

“It was not in your pocket all the while, was it?” demand- 
ed Miss Dawes, with grim humor, as she took her property. 

Eulalie tried to smile, and again Miss Dawes started for the 
door. Again she turned back, and this time she walked up to 
Clarence, and, standing on tip-toe, saluted him on either cheek. 
“T’ve kissed him hundreds of times before,” she said to Eulalie, 
and then hurriedly left the room. 

Eulalie was looking eagerly at her husband, but down in his 
heart he feared her and he dared not meet her eyes. She held 
out her hands and called softly, “ Clare!” 

“Yes, Eulalie,’ he answered, but still he kept his eyes 
turned from her. 

With a beautiful ingenuity, that strove to make it appear 
that it was she who was to be forgiven, she faltered, “ Are you 
angry with me, Clare ?” 

In a moment his arms held her. 

-~ “Don’t ever speak of it again,” she forbade, when he would 
have humbled himself for the deceit he had practised. 

He was so happy in his reconciliation with himself and with 
God that Morgan was forgotten, when Agamemnon entered to 
announce that that gentleman was in the library. ‘Mr. Morgan 
‘waits the honor of your company, Marse Clau’ns,” he said. 

“All right, Uncle Agnon,” said Clarence, “I'll be down 
presently.” 

“Can nothing be done, Clare?” asked Eulalie, when Aga- 
memnon had left the room. 

“Nothing,” said Clarence, sadly; “the place will be his 
by the twentieth of next month, wife Eulalie. There is nothing 
left.” 

She stole her arm about his. neck and whispered, “ There 
are you and I, Clare.” 
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THE AFTERNOON OF THE NINETEENTH OF DECEMBER. * 


The soft breeze that fluttered the papers scattered over Clar- 
ence’s desk was sweet with the odor of roses and orange-blos- 
som and jessamine, and the golden haze of afternoon pulsated 
on ‘the wall with the rise and fall of the wind-stirred branches 


of the trees outside. 
“ Clare,” said Eulalie, seated by his side, her head leaning on 


his arm—‘ Clare, I wish it would have been possible to have 
remained here till after Christmas ”’ 

“Yes,” he said, absently. 

““What is it, Clare?” she asked. 

“T was thinking, that is all,” he answered. She did not 
speak, and he continued: ‘“ To think my mother toiled in those 
fields, when I was a little boy, to help make a crop of sugar— 
and it was so small, wife—only four hogsheads—that we might 
keep body and soul together, and it all went—” 

“How, Clare?” 

“Taxes. Good God! there must be something wrong that 
in spite of all she did, and I did something too, it should 
be for nothing.” 

He frightened her; she had never seen him so unstrung. 
She took his horny hands in hers and kissed them, and re- 
minded him that she had him. “And is it not better to lose 
Bayou Rouge than to lose you?” she asked. And he answered 
that it were better for him to lose the world than for him to 
lose her. These exaggerations of love soothed them, heartened 
them, and proved love to be what it is—the all-powerful medi- 
cine for afflicted souls. 

They were both gazing out on the fields, now bare of cane, 
lying brown and yellow in the setting sun, when Eulalie re- 
turned to her wish about Christmas. They were still talking of 
the disappointment they felt, not so much for themselves as 
for the hands and the house-servants, when Agamemnon, with 
an unusually doleful countenance, announced dinner. In the 
dining-room every house-servant who could find an excuse for 
being there waited their coming. They were all servants from 
the old time, which could not have been utterly evil, or else 
would not have been fostered in their hearts such pride in and 
love for ‘the family” as they possessed. The youngest of 
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them—Aunt Martha called her a girl—was Julia, and she had 
reached her fiftieth year. 

Of course Aunt Martha was there, and never had her digni- 
fied bearing been greater; never had she been more anxious to 
see that dinner was served in proper order, that due respect was 
paid not only to her master and mistress but to herself as well. 
Julia was her particular trial, and to her she had said before din- 
ner: “ Jooly, gal, I gives you faah warnin’, if I sees you eatin’ 
ahine the cutten—lI’se done seen you do it afoah—lI’ll tuck an’ 
fro’ you out er window, you jes’ min’,” 

Dinner had not proceeded beyond the soup when carriage- 
wheels were heard coming up to the house, and Aunt Martha, her 
curiosity getting the better of her, went out on the porch to see 
who it could be. She had not been gone long when she re- 
turned, her head thrown back, a most disdainful look on her 
face. ‘*’Tain’ no quality; only that Miss Matildy ooman,” she 
deigned to answer to Eulalie’s look of inquiry. 

Eulalie and Clarence had but risen to go out to welcome 
their unexpected guest when the guest herself burst into the 
room, exclaiming: “I thought I’d be in time for dinner—’” 
She paused and eyed the table with interest. ‘‘ Well,” she con- 
tinued, chuckling, “‘one wouldn’t suppose to look at that table 
that to-morrow you'd be without a roof over your head.” 

Not very well knowing what reply to make, Eulalie and 
Clarence expressed a great deal of delight, which they did their 
utmost to feel, at the unexpected advent of Miss Dawes. 
“ Uncle Agnon,” said Eulalie, “please see that some warm soup 
is brought up.” 

‘But don’t bring it up till I call for it,” commanded Miss 
Dawes; “I have something to say before I eat my dinner.” 

“Yes,” put in Eulalie, “and you would like to change your 
travelling dress.” 

‘““My dress is good enough,” said Miss Dawes, with a sniff. 
“ But I wish you’d send all these—I don’t know what you call 
them, your uncles and your aunts and all the rest—out of the 
room,” : 

If Aunt Martha had known how she would have cast the 
most direful spells on Miss Dawes. As it was, although the 
other servants left the room at a sign from Clarence, she did 
not budge from her position behind Eulalie’s chair. 

“Well, aren’t you going ?”’ demanded Miss Dawes, glaring 
at her from over her spectacles. 

“No, I ain’, Miss Matildy,” she quavered; ‘“ Misse Lalie, 
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Marse Cla’uns, an’ me we’s quality, an’ it ain’ fittin’ we sets down 
to dinner an’ no un to fotch an’ carry.” 

Eulalie knew pretty well that it was useless to attempt to go 
against Aunt Martha’s expressed determination, so she ventured : 
“I don’t think we need mind Aunt Martha, Miss Dawes.” 

“In coas she needen, honey,” asserted Aunt Martha. “If 
she gotten sump'n ter say about we uns quality, Ise done heerd 
it afoah; an’ if she wanter speechify ’bout her folkses, I ain’ 
keeren.” 

Miss Dawes did not look pleased, and Clarence said diplo- 
matically: ‘Aunt Martha, I wish you would see about the 
dinner; you know Jooly gal is not to be trusted.” 

Jooly gal’s name to Aunt Martha was as the sound of th« 
trumpet to the war-horse, and she started out of the room with 
as much alacrity as her old limbs would permit; and as she 
went she was heard to mutter: ‘In coas I goes foah Marse 
Cla’uns, but ’tain’ on her ‘count nohow.” 

As soon as Aunt Martha had disappeared Miss Dawes 
locked the door after her, and, though many knocks came to it 
during the tale she now related, she would allow no one to be 
admitted till she had finished. 

“What a pair of unfortunate babies!” she began, looking 
from Clarence to Eulalie and back again. Neither of them de- 
nying this assertion, she continued: ‘“ Why didn’t you employ 
a lawyer to deal with Morgan?” 

“TI thought I had enough of the law in Morgan himself,’ 
said Clarence bitterly. 

‘<Clare,” he could not conceal his surprise at being so 
addressed by Miss Dawes, and she repeated—“ Clare, there is 
where you made your mistake. When you have trouble with 
a man keep clear of the law; but whea you have trouble with 
a lawyer, why fight the devil with his own fire. Though,” she 
said, reflectively, “1 don’t know but what a woman with push 
in her can get ahead of a lawyer; at least I know one woman 
who did.” She was beginning to be interesting, slow as she was at 
coming to the point. ‘Do you know that three-fourths of Mor- 
gan’s claims on you were unjust ?” she asked, after a long pause. 

“ do,” answered Clarence; ‘but I could not benefit by the 
knowledge ; he had the law on his side.” 

“Oh, hang the law!” exclaimed Miss Dawes energetically. 
“Don’t you know your poor mother was borrowing money from 
him to pay the twenty-five per cent. tax from 1866 to 1870; 
and don’t you know the tax was no tax, the government refund- 
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ing the money to Morgan? And then what right had he to the 
money you paid him, and you did pay hima good round sum ? 
Don’t you know by cutting up such capers he put himself 
into the power of the law, and if I hadn’t turned up he’d had 
you feathers and all; but I showed him I knew his tricks, and I 
threatened him with the penitentiary, if you’ve got such a thing 
here—you ought to have an asylum for idiots and babies—and 
[ made him give up his claims, and there’s your acquittal,” she 
threw a tape-bound document on the table, “and Bayou Rouge 
is yours till you’re ready to give it up to some other lawyer who 
chooses to ask you for it.” 

Clarence sat stunned, staring at Miss Dawes, scarcely taking 
in what had been told him. Could he have allowed himself to 
be so imposed upon? “I do not know what to say—” 

“Don’t say it, then,” interrupted Miss Dawes, sententiously. 

“ But,” he objected, arid he found it very hard to shape 
his words, so tremulous and stubborn were his lips, “ there 
were mortgages in Morgan’s possession that were without a 
flaw.” 

“Don’t bother about them; the property is yours, fast and 
sure,” interjected Miss Dawes. “If that has not given you an 
appetite I can’t help it. I want my dinner now. Well, what do 
you want?” 

Clarence was standing by her, holding out his hand, and 
then—something told him it would not displease her—he stooped 
and kissed Miss Dawes. 

‘Before I order the dinner brought in won’t you answer my 
question ?” he entreated. 

“What question?” said Miss Dawes shortly, but smiling. 

“About the mortgages. I did or do owe Morgan a great 
deal of money,” he said. 

“You owe him nothing; he has received all that is due 
him. That paper explains everything. Now order up the din- 
ner.” Nor would she listen to their gratitude, but, pushing them 
aside, she unlocked the door and ordered the dinner herself ; 
peremptorily, too. 

Late in the evening, when Eulalie and Clarence were alone, 
Miss Dawes having gone to her bed, they called in Uncle Ag- 
non and Aunt Martha. 

“JT want you to know,” said Clarence to them, ‘t how good 
Miss Matilda has been to us. She has paid off the mortgages 
and Bayou Rouge is really ours at last. We shall all be to- 
gether till the good God calls us.” ; 
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“Foah shuah, Marse Cla’uns?” asked Uncle Agnon, trem- 
bling with excitement. 

“For sure, Uncle Agnon.” 

Then, overcome, Uncle Agnon fell into a chair, crying out 
in a quavering voice that the good Lord had heard the prayers 
of a poor negro; and Aunt Martha wept tears. of joy on 
Eulalie’s neck. 


VI. 
CHRISTMAS. 


The last Mass was over in the pretty little church at Bayou 
Rouge, ‘and Aunt Martha, holding a great green umbrella spread 
to shield her from the rays of the sun, stood in a pathway leading 
to the house, a number of the house-servants and many of the 
hands gathered about her, listening with great respect to the 
words that fell from her lips. “Ise been reckonin’ ter speechify 
you, my chillen,” she said, taking in with a glance the. house- 
servants, “an’ mos’ ’specially you critters as ain’ ’quainted wif 
quality ways.” She here addressed the hands, who sfood in the 
outer of the circles that surrounded her. ‘‘You all knows Misse 
Matildy—”’ Yes, they all knew Miss Matildy— ‘‘ Misse Matildy,” 
Aunt Martha corrected sharply. ‘‘ She’s very nice ooman. I al- 
lus ’spected she’s quality from the fust,” she continued, with au- 
dacious and superlative mendacity. ‘You know she is tucken in 
the family. I hearn Marse Cla’uns say so, an’ I ‘spects you dis- 
porten you’se’ves accordin’. You heah, Jooly gal?” she asked 
sharply of that poor woman, who certainly was not inattentive. 
“Now all you uns go en ‘joy you’se’ves; Ise ’specten ter see you 
this evenin’,” she commanded graciously, giving her hand a be- 
nignant wave to disperse the little crowd. 

““We's comin’; we’s shuah ter be thaar,” came from the little 
crowd as it separated, and Aunt Martha proceeded on her way 
home attended by Uncle Agnon, for whom she had a little re- 
spect because of his having been the body servant of Clarence’s 
father. 


In the field adjoining the, house four great Christmas fires 
blazed brightly enough to dim the splendor of the southern stars 
throbbing in the purple haze of the heavens; there was dancing 
and the music of violins on the uncovered pavilion lit by great 
knots of flaming pine; fire-crackers exploding and rockets as- 
cending from every direction; children shouting and laughing 
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about the Christmas fires—but then every one was laughing, and 
must needs shout if he would be heard. Great iron pots of 
gumbo hung over lesser fires; hundreds of oranges cut and 
thrown into the copper kettles for sherbet; baskets of pralines 
and barrels of yams for roasting; black eyes, black skins, and 
whitest teeth shining and flashing in the firelight. And now 
above the tripping feet, the ecstasy of violins, the shout and the 
laughter, and the explosion of powder, rose and fell, surging and 
swelling, the royal chant of the Christ-Child. Caught here, 
caught there, a multitude of voices bore up the melody till the vol- 
ume of sound vibrating through the soft atmosphere pierced its 
way upwards, even to beyond the throbbing stars. 


HAROLD DIJON. 


THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


THE Catholic Truth Society, as stated in its prospectus, is 
one of the results of the Catholic Congress of Baltimore. In 
one sense, therefore, it may be considered as much the off- 
spring of New York as of any other diocese represented in that 
memorable gathering. It first assumed corporate shape, how- 
ever, at the archiepiscopal residence in St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
the evening of March to, with nine members present and Arch- 
bishop Ireland presiding. What it owes to the silent influence 
of Saint Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, in determining 
the place of its nativity, or what it may expect from his power- 
ful patronage in the future need not now be discussed. The 
society has been organized ‘to enable Catholic laymen to per- 
form their share of the work in the dissemination of Catholic 
truth and the encouragement of wholesome Catholic reading.” 
It does this in two ways: Firstly, by the circulation, at lowest 
cost, of Catholic literature; secondly, by correcting through the 
secular press misrepresentations of Catholic doctrine that may get 
into the public prints, thus giving correct statements of our be- 
lief and worship. Its purpose is an acknowledgment that 
Catholic truth desires nothing so much as broad daylight, and 
that religious dissensions can best be done away with by correct 
information and widest publicity. Its end, therefore, is peace 
and concord, not war. How well it has accomplished its mis- 
sion so far may best be learned from a glance at the second 
quarterly report of the corresponding secretary, dated October 8. 
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Under section 1 of the society’s work, namely, “ The pub- 
lication of short, timely articles in the secular press (to be 
paid for, if necessary) on the fundamental doctrines of Catho- 
licity,” six articles have been published. Under section 2, 
namely, “The prompt and systematic correction of misstate- 
ments, slanders, or libels against Catholic truth,” thirty articles 
have been published. Under section 3, namely, “ The promul- 
gation of reliable and edifying Catholic news, as church dedica- 
tions, opening of asylums and hospitals, the workings of Cath- 
olic charitable institutions, abstracts of sermons, and anything 
calculated to spread the knowledge of the vast amount of good 
being accomplished by the Catholic Church,” thirty-eight articles 
have been published. These articles have appeared from time 
to time in the leading dailies of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and one 
in the British-American Citizen of Boston, Mass. Besides this 
upwards of forty-five articles relating to the society and its work 
have been published in the Northwestern Chronicle of St. Paul, 
the /rish Standard of Minneapolis, the Catholic Standard of Phi- 
ladelphia, the Republic of Boston, and the A/essenger of Worcester, 
Mass., many of which were copied into numerous other Catholic 
papers, periodicals, and magazines. 

Under section 4, namely, “The circulation of books, pam- 
phlets, tracts, and Catholic newspapers,” the following books have 
been disposed of at the lowest prices obtainable from the pub- 
lishers on lots of 500 copies: /mitation of the Blessed Virgin, 
399 copies; Catholic Belief, 281 copies; New Testament, 248 
copies; facts of Faith, 450 copies; Vaughn on the Mass, 41 
copies; Rational Religion, 37 copies. 

The plan for disposing of these books, initiated by the 
Most, Rev. Archbishop at the cathedral, and followed up in 
many city parishes and some rural ones, too, seems to be quite 
practical. It is this. A supply of cheap and useful books was 
procured. A sermon was preached, sometimes on the subject- 
matter of the book, sometimes on books and good reading in 
general, at all events on a topic germane to good literature. 
A few young men had the books in charge. The people were 
invited to buy them on their way out of church. The result 
has been very satisfactory in every case. To be sure, the pro- 
ceeds of the sales have often shown a net loss to the society ; 
for, be it well understood, the Catholic Truth Society is in no 
sense a money-making concern, though it is intended to be self- 
supporting. 

Under this same head the following original pamphlets have 
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been issued under the title of “The Catholic Truth Society’s 
American Series of Publications”: Refutation of some Calumnies 
against the Catholic Church, by Rev. Jas. C. Byrne, 6,000 
copies; Zhe Vatl-Burgess Debate, by Roger Vail, Esq., vice- 
president of the society, with a preface by Right Rev. Jas. 
McGolrick, Bishop of Duluth, 10,000 copies; How Catholics 
come to be Misunderstood, by Rev. Thos. O’Gorman, of the Cath- 
olic University, 4,000 copies; Who Can Forgive Sin? by 
Rev. P. Danehy, 6,009 copies; Church or Bible? by the 
late Father Damen, S.J., with short sketch of his life by Hon. 
Wm. J. Onahan, of Chicago, 2,000 copies. This last was ex- 
hausted almost immediately, the State of Michigan alone order- 
ing nearly 1,000 copies, and a second edition of 5,000 copies has 
just appeared. 16,000 copies of a leaflet entitled Some Things 
Catholics do not Believe have also been published, and 21,000 
copies of the society’s prospectus have been distributed. 

Experience has shown that the original publications of the 
society are in much greater demand than works already in circu- 
lation which it has offered, and that they can be issued at ex- 
ceedingly low figures; hence the utmost pains are being taken 
to prepare a series of cheap popular works on the living topics 
of the age that may be scattered broadcast through the land. 
Several of the originators of the society being converts, their 
great aim is to issue matter that may be of service to their 
non-Catholic fellow-countrymen in leading them to the light of 
faith, The society will therefore be pleased to send its publica- 
tions from time to time to any inquiring or well-disposed non- 
Catholic whose name and address may be sent to it by the 
clergy or friends. 

Under section 5, namely, “‘ Occasional public lectures on topics 
of Catholic interest,” six lectures have been delivered in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, the last one, October 8, by Hon. Daniel W. 
Lawlor, ‘The Jesuits.” A course of five more lectures to be 
delivered during the winter in the twin cities has been planned 
and will probably include the following subjects, to be treated 
by the besi ecclesiastical and lay talent obtainable: (1) ‘ Sacri- 
ficial Worship essential to Religion”; (2) “ Divine Revelation in 
Delegated Authority”; (3) “Infallibility: What it is and What 
it is not”; (4) “Catholics loyal to Church and Country,” and 
(5) “Rights and Duties of Catholics as Citizens.” 

Under section 6, namely, “Supplying jails and reformatories 
with good reading matter,” a number of visits have been paid. to 
the county jail and considerable literature distributed among the 
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Catholic inmates. It is not easy to estimate the silent influence 
of a good book on a prisoner during his dreary hours of confine- 
ment. It was while lingering through a long and dangerous ill- 
ness that St. Ignatius of Loyola read the books which inspired 
him to devote the rest of his life to the service of God and re- 
sulted in the founding of the great Society of Jesus. Why 
should not the seeds sown in the heart of a prisoner by a good 
book often result in his conversion and reformation? Arrange- 
ments have just been made by which a number of the best 
Catholic newspapers of the country will be distributed weekly at 
the workhouse in Minneapolis. 

That the interest felt in the work of the Catholic Truth 
Society is not merely local but national is evident from the fol- 
lowing summary of membership on October 8: 
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Of these fourteen are women. If we recall the fact that after 
fourteen years the English Catholic Truth Society, which has 
accomplished so much for the Catholic cause in England, has 
only eight hundred members, the above number is by no means 
discouraging for an American society only seven months old. 
The next quarterly report will show a large increase in member- 
ship, especially in the Eastern States, thanks to the kind notices 
of the Catholic press. There is also a local conference of the 
society in Kansas City, Mo., with some forty members, and 
another one in Worcester, Mass, just organized with nine mem- 
bers. There is nothing mentioned in the prospectus which a lo- 
cal branch of the society would not be competent to do, though, 
of course, for obvious reasons, the special work of issuing a se- 
ries of Catholic Truth Society publications must, for the present 
at-least, remain in the hands of the parent society in St. Paul. 
Scores of letters have been received from priests and laymen in 
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all parts of the country warmly endorsing the new society. The 
following from a clergyman in Ohio is a fair sample of their gen- 
eral tenor: 


“T am rejoiced to know that your commendable enterprise 
is meeting with the success it deserves; and I trust to see 
the society spread through every diocese of the States. We 
have been waiting a long time for such a beginning, and thank 
God that it has been successfully made. It is time for us 
Catholics to realize how apathetic we have been. Not a little 
of the ignorance prevailing about our holy religion is to be at- 
tributed to ourselves. I hope to see a general waking up on 
the part of Catholics in the line you have so spiritedly marked 
out. Success attend all your efforts!” 


The following special letter of approbation was received ‘from 
the Archbishop of St. Paul at an early date in the history of the 
society : 


“ M. W. Cole, President of the Catholic Truth Society. 

“DEAR SIR: I give my warmest support to the work of the 
Catholic Truth Society, as outlined in your prospectus. 

“T am sure that every priest will be delighted to co-operate 
with you to the best of his ability. ‘Lay action’ is the motto 
of the hour, and in no manner can this action be utilized with 
so much power and effect as in spreading abroad by pen and 
paper a knowledge of the teachings and the history of God’s 
Church. Sincerely, etc., 

“+ JOHN IRELAND, 
“Archbishop of St. Paul.” 


Another letter, containing earnest words of encouragement and 
a check for fifty dollars, soon followed from fife venerable Arch- 
bishop Grace. 

As the Catholic Truth Society and its work become better 
known it would seem to be a difficult matter for any earnest 
Catholic to find an excuse for not joining it. Its affairs are 
managed by a board of seven directors, who are elected an- 
nually and hold monthly meetings, alternately in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. It involves no irksome duties, there are no com- 
pulsory meetings, no fines or penalties, and the annual subscrip- 
tion is only nominal. It cannot interfere with other’ societies al- 
ready in existence, for, as its ultimate object is to bring “other 
sheep into the fold,” its ultimate effect must naturally be to 
strengthen and increase the membership of all other Catholic 
societies. 
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Any Catholic man, woman, or child who desires to aid in 
the good work according to his ability and opportunities may be- 
come a member by sending his name and address to the re- 
cording secretary, M. A. Stapleton, 218 East Third Street, St. 
Paul, and by subscribing one dollar a year, in advance, or ten 
cents a month. Members are entitled to the benefit of any 
special rates on books or other publications that the society may 
secure, and such other advantages as it may be able to offer in 
the future. 

Copies of all its original pamphlets to date are sent to each 
member on receipt of subscription fee. Prospectuses, reports, 
constitution and by-laws, and any other information can be ob- 
tained gratis by addressing the corresponding secretary, Wm. F. 
Markoe, 509 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to remark that if every 
Catholic would aid in the work of the Catholic Truth Society ac- 
cording to his ability, no matter how little or how great, and 
according to his opportunities, no mattef how few or how 
many, what great and far-reaching results might be achieved. 
When we consider the ceaseless activity of the enemies of 
Catholicity it would seem that the time had gone by when Cath- 
olic laymen could afford to remain idle. When we reflect that 
all the signs of the times seem to point to the conclusien that 
America is to be the battle-ground upon which the last great 
battle between truth and error, between Christianity and _ in- 
fidelity, is to be fought, and that the future of the whole world 
must depend largely on the result of that struggle, it would 
seem an imperative duty for every American Catholic to contri- 
bute his mite towards the triumph of truth. 


Wo. F. MARKOE, 
Corresponding Secretary C. T. S. 








FIGHTING FIRE. 


FIGHTING FIRE. 


WHEN mother just had set the coffee on the table steaming hot, 

Father came, all grimed and smoky, from: the forty-acre lot; 

And she turned the color 0’ ashes. Waiting-till he came a-nigh 
her, 

From her lips broke, short and hoarsely, “You’ve been fighting 
fire!” 

“That’s just it,” he said; “it started somewhere in the early morn 

Down beyond the forty-acre, close beside the field 0’ corn 

Just in ear. You know, Maria, ’twas to buy the winter’s wheat 

And the flannel for the young ones, and our bar’l o’ meat: 

And I can’t wait for the breakfast; I came up fer whips* and Joe. 

He must get the plow and horses, fer if ’t comes to worst, you 
know, 2 

We will have to plow the corn up; but that will be my last try, 

While a neighbor lends a helping hand to my right hand. Good- 
by!” 


I’d just started (I am Joe, ma’am), when | kind o’ turned my head, 

Seeing him look round the door-yard, get the whips from out the 
shed, 

And go tearing down the pasture, while I followed with the plow, 

Feeling kind of wild, excited, but not ’stonished. That’s just how 

We had got to live up north, ma’am: always ready to turn out 

If we heard a horn a-blowing or saw smoke-clouds sail about. 

So I followed after father. As I let the field-bars down 

I turned back and saw my mother, with the babies hanging roun’, 

Standing in the door a-looking, one hand spread above her eyes 

And the other shielding baby from the hot sun in the skies. 

When I cleared the great long cornfield and got down a-near the 
smoke | 

Plows were there with horses to ’em or with oxen in the yoke— 

Hands upon them, sturdy neighbors turning in from leagues and 
nigher ; 

All it need to arouse them was the horn—to fight the fire. 


How we fit it! There stood father, head erect, eye kind of 
wild ; 


i pe Bunches of green boughs, usually pine boughs, used for beating out and brushing back 
the fire. 
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Through the smoke and din and clatter I know he saw every 
child 

That was hanging round my mother; saw his fences, crops, and 
stock ; 

Saw the brown-tipped winter fodder, saw the cornfield in the 
shock ; ; 

And he spoke and said, ‘‘ Come, neighbors, if you save my corn 
to-day 

You will keep us off the county through the winter. Come, I 
say!” 

Answered Harris from the Corners, “ Be it, neighbor, done to me 

As I do to you whenever my own turn to fight may be.” 

But Jake Turner cried out crossly, as his eyes were windward 
cast, 

“Might as well take to your plowing with that fire, first as 
last !” 

Yet he took his whip for all that, and he joined the gathering 
ring ; 

As they raised their whips together, let them fall with steady swing. 


First they faced the smouldering circle, treading down, the wind 
behind, 

Whipping with each forward motion every smoke-wreath they 
could find. 

Then they turned toward the fences, whither flames were lightly 
tossed, 

Yes, and leaping, caught the corners where the rail-ends met 
and crossed. _ 

Father tore the rails asunder, rolled them till the cinders flew ; 

. Twenty followed after, trampling, sweating—swearing, too! 

While the sun rose. higher, higher, and we looked and longed 
for rain. 

Twenty formed another circle, beat the grass, afire again! 

Till, far down the field a-looking, all together gave a shout: 

Bigger flames had risen, leaping, where they thought the fires 
were out; 

And the fence was a// on fire. Then my father wiped his brow 

On his shirt-sleeve, groaned, and whispered, “‘God’s ag’inst me— 
take the plow!” 

In the shouting and hallooing, like an echo in a dream, 

One faint note that cleft the hubbub like a dinner-call did seem, 

And Jake Turner faced me, saying, ‘ What d’yer kids mean 
blow’n’ the horn?” 
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But his words were drowned in shouting: “To your plows: ‘tis 
in the corn!” 


The horses? Well they worked as men do; bless you, they know 
what it means 

Turning them out without shelter, cutting off their hay and 
greens! 

Twenty plows went down the cornfield and came back, and 
twenty men 

Beat the stalks that lay a-smoking; twenty whips at work again! 

If we trampled down one flame spot, two came up behind our 
backs; 

If we followed fire afore us, more fire started in our tracks! 

Gone the pasture, gone the fences, beaten low the corn in ear, 

Till at last the battle ended and there was no further fear 

‘Less the wind brought some new message; and the sun was in 
the west 

When the men turned slowly homeward for the needed food and 
rest. 


And we turned too, I and father. He looked wild and kind o’ 
dazed 

As he said: “Come, Joe, there’s mother and the girls, the Lord 
be praised! 

If He wouldn’t let me feed ’em, don’t He own the hull world’s 
store ? 

He'll take care that they'll not hunger; always fed his own o’ 
yore. 

She’ll be anxious. Let’s not tell her that it has turned out so 
bad. 

She'll have supper waitin’ for us, dear old mother! Come, my 
lad ! 

We can leave out tellin’, may be, that we had to plow the 
corn.” 

As he spoke I just remembered of that faintly blowin’ horn! 


And I fairly staggered, cryin’, “ Father! father! did you know 

Some one, ‘long about the noon-time, said that they heard our 
horn blow? 

What if something should ’ave happened?” Then he fiercely 
turned to me: 

“Do you want to drive me crazy? What d’ye think that it 
could be?” | 
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Then we left the tired horses and set out upon the run, 
By a short cut through the holler, with our faces to the sun; 
Father panting, “When we git there, if we find that they're 


all right, 
We will hev’ the tallest prayin’ that we ever hed this night!” 


Well? But when at last we got there, and the farm came into 


view, 
Satan’s red-tongued hounds had bin there, puttin’ in the best 


they knew. 
Gone were barns and stacks and fences, black and smokin’ all 


the place; 
Gone, too, mother and the babies. Father fell upon his face ! 


Well, it wa’n’t no time for weepin’. I just yelled with all my 
might, 

Shoutin’ ‘ Mother / Mother / MOTHER!” to the left and to the 
right, 

. Tearin’ down the smoky ridges, past the orchard to the crick: 

For I knew my mother wouldn’t lie down flat and let ’em lick 

Out the life o’ them three babies. Sure enough, I found ’em 
there, 

Scorched and scared, and dazed and stupid, but alive, the hull 


two pair! 


An’ we did hev’ some tall prayin’ down at Carterses that 
ight, 

When we got there after sunset, in our black and wretched 
plight. 

Carter's rough, but true and helpful; Mother Carter good as 
gold ; 

All of ’em was cryin’, cryin’ at the story mother told! 

Somehow the hull thing broke father—made him just a_ poor 
old man; £ 

So I hev’ to hold my shoulder to the wheel the best I can. 

But my mother? She was thankful; seems she couldn’t. do 


enough 
O’ the things she used to shirk from, thinkin’ they was most 


too rough. 
And the girls? Well, they’ve forgotten, and they’re growin’ 


strong and fast; 
And they’re full o’ grit, like mother; they'll be help enough at 


last. 
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Yes, we left the farm for ever: father got to hate the place; 

Wouldn’t, couldn’t, be persuaded there again to set’his face. 

Lots o’ folks hev’ just such stories; for up there in Michigan 

Every acre is encumbered, Satan’s morgidge on the lan’! 

You might buy ours for a nickel: do you s’pose we’d ever go 

Raisin’ crops off human ashes ?—no, indeed, ma’am, not for 
Joe! 

But there’s somethin’ always haunts me in the night-time, noon, 
and morn, 

When again I think I hear that far-off faintly blowin’ horn: 

That was mother, in her anguish, tryin’ hard to let us know, 

And we never dreamin’ of it! While I live, I’ll hear it blow! 


MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 


BRAVE WOMEN; OR, CHRISTMAS IN THE ARCTICS. 


It will be four years next November since Archbishop Segh- 
ers was murdered in Alaska. Nearly a year later, when the 
news of his death arrived, the whole world rang with the story 
of his heroism and devotion. Few, however, know that almost 
on the spot marked by his blood noble women are carrying on 
the work which he died to begin. 

In the summer of 1888 the Sisters of St. Anne left Victoria 
for the Yukon River, and on its banks founded their schools. 
There were three of them—a reverend mother and two novices. 
The Jesuits had been given charge of the missions in this dis- 
trict, and at their station of Kossarioftsky, in the wildest part of 
the wild Northwest, in the midst of savage mountains and track- 
less forests, the sisters began their work. 

It is the custom ain their houses to keep a journal. It is 
more in the nature of a simple Ietter.addressed to the sisters in 
the mcther-house than a journal properly so-called. It is not 
intended for publication, and to me this seems a mistake. If 
there is anything our people in the United States should be led 
to take an interest in it is mission work. Living and moving 
and having our being in the midst of a great material civiliza- 
tion, it is no wonder that the taint of it has entered into our 
souls. Ever busy with what. we shall eat and what we shall 
drink and wherewith we shall be clothed, there: is danger that 
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our minds may become indifferent, the spiritual side of our. 


nature dwarfed, and we may begin to lose all care about laying 
up treasures where the rust and the moth consume not and where 
_thieves do not break through and steal. The stronger this 
temptation to materialism the more powerful the remedy must 
be, and it seems to me there is no specific so efficacious as the 
consideration of the acts of those noble men and women who, 
leaving behind them all the material comforts which we prize so 
much, go out into the waste places of the earth and devote 
themselves to labor—not for hope of praise from those whom 
they have left behind, or of reward from those whom they go 
to benefit, but simply and entirely for the love of God and the sal- 
vation of immortal souls. Surely the consideration of such ex- 
amples of devout self-abnegation is the strongest antidote to the 
materialism of our time and country. If the letters of the Cath- 
olic missionaries that are sent home—more of them should be 
prepared for publication—were brought to the knowledge of our 
people through the medium of the Sunday-school and the pul- 
pit; if the children were personally appealed to and encouraged 
in giving something for the missions, not only would their gen- 
erosity grow with their growth but they would be stronger and 
better Catholics, inasmuch as they have identified themselves 
with and taken a share in the spreading of the faith. 

It is with the idea of bringing home to Catholics in the 
United States the work which heroines of their own flesh and 
blood are doing that we give a few extracts from the journal of 
the sisters on the Yukon River. It is no long, boasting, statis- 
tical account of ‘Doors Opened” and “Souls Reached” and 
“ Bibles Distributed”; neither is it a record of morbid introspec- 
tion; but it is a simple, common-sense letter, which will appeal 
to simple, common-sense people. It flows on from day to day 
with the story of their uneventful life, their little pleasures, and, 
now and again, a hint of their privations. Their preparations for 
the great festivals, the progress of the children, the little visits 
- paid them at long intervals—this is the sum of it all; but those who 
have eyes to see may read between the lines the story of heroic 
lives that I had almost thought were lived no more upon this 
earth. 

In the beginning we must remember that the Alaska of the 
Yukon is not the Alaska of the summer tourist. As the crow 
flies it is twelve hundred miles from Kossarioffsky to Sitka and 
Juneau, and this in a country marked on the maps as unexplored. 
From October to April its inhabitants are shut out from the 
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world. Ice closes navigation on the river, and travel by land is 
possible only on sleds drawn by teams of dogs. In the summer 
months the weather becomes extremely warm, and mosquitoes 
and sandflies make life almost unendurable. The journal opens 
with August of last year, 1889. The Indians have gone off to 
their summer camp to hunt and fish, and have taken their chil- 
dren with them. The convent is still occupied by the three sisters 
and a few boarders. The usual laborious house-cleaning that is 
for ever associated with vacation fills up the time, but the arrival 
of the steamer or of a transient guest are events to be duly chron- 
icled. Incidentally we get an insight into some of the amenities 
of life in Alaska: 


‘“ After Mass the steamer S¢. Michael arrived. Father Rogarou 
is on board, and he brings three new boarders from Nulato. 
They are big girls, from fourteen to fifteen years old, and are full- 
blooded Indians. The good father looks well, but it is evident 
he has suffered from lack of food. When the survey party 
passed through Nulato the father and the lay brother had been 
weeks without flour. The gentlemen of the party gave them a 
few sacks and also other provisions. All these privations do not 


prevent him from being as jolly as ever. He is always gay and 
happy. In one of his visits to us he said he actually enjoyed 
the missionary life, as he had dreamt of it and prayed for it for 
years.” 


Flour is mentioned particularly, not only because it is an arti- 
cle of food but because it is also the great substitute for money 
with the Indians, as we shall see below. 

August is the beginning of the rainy season. The diary con- 
tinues : 


“To-day, the 27th, the children and J climbed the mountains. 
I had never gone this way before. At the top we were sur- 
prised by a heavy rain-storm. As these mountains are covered 
with trees we took shelter under them for some time; but the 
rain continued and we could not remain, as we were a great dis- 
tance from home. Soon we were wet through. The children 
were delighted with it, and, of course, the mistress had to be so 
too. We sang ‘Holy Angels’ and ‘Maiden Mother’ as best we 
could while walking. After half an hour the rain ceased, but, re- 
member, the grass was very long, some of it higher than our 
heads. At last we got down in safety, but I did not know the 
place we were in or in which direction to turn, for here one sees 
nothing but trees and brushwood. At the foot of the mountains 
the pines and arbutus are so thick that I could not see through 
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them. I told the children to say a Hail Mary, and we all re- 
cited it together. After that we went straight ahead without 
knowing whither. Little by little I saw the sky, and soon [| 
struck a good route; we were only a mile from the house. On 
entering we found Father Rogarou, who had come to make a 
short visit, laughing heartily at our appearance, for we were 
quite wet through.” 


The people of the Yukon district are entirely dependent 
on what the steamers bring during the summer for everything 
in the line of what may be called “civilized provisions.” The 
loss of one cargo is a very serious matter, especially if the loss 
occurs late in the season. The steamer Arctic, which had on 
board the sisters’ winter store, ran upori a rock, and the jour- 
nal continues : 


“No lives were lost, but all the provisions which should have 
come to us are now at the bottom of the sea. You may well 
imagine that, in spite of our submission to the designs of Provi- 
dence, we could not help being a little uneasy for the future: 
our daily bread for a whole year was lost to us like the rest. 

That evening we had for our meditation Abandonment 
to Divine Providence, and | think the subject was never so pro- 
fitable. He who watches over the birds of, the air, and who 
clothes the lilies of the field in all their glory, he wiil surely 
not desert his children who pray him continually: ‘Give us 
this day our daily bread.’ ” 


But the sisters were not the only sufferers. The great 
destitution and hardships, vague echoes of which got into the 
American papers, were caused by this accident. Under De- 
cember 9 we find the following entry: 


“Tt is incredible the number of people who are in distress. 
We hear that at Nulato, at Nucklaquayet, and, I believe, all 
along the river, the miners are almost starving. Over two hun- 
dred of them have gone down to St. Michael’s, as they had ab- 
solutely nothing to eat. There the company must support them 
if they do not want to have a revolution. As Mr. Greenfield 
(one of the agents of the company) said last summer to mother- 
superior: ‘We must give if we would save our lives. A re- 
fusal would be the signal for our death.’ There are miners 
above us on the river who have had but one sack of flour all 
the year. They depend altogether on hunting and fishing. Poor 
fellows! All this misery has been caused by the wreck of the 
Arctic. For ourselves we cannot complain. We have lost much, 
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it is true, and we have to draw the lines very tightly to make 
ends meet. The rabbits as well as the fish begiti to get scarce. 
Not being able to buy anything with flour I do not know what 
we shall do. Flour is what the Indians like best. What can 
we do? We have none to spare. As ever, we count on the 
assistance of our good Lord. He has helped us already, and in 
ways we should never have thought of. Now he will not desert 


us. 


And later, under the first Sunday in Lent, we read of an 
incident which would be laughable were it not for the conse- 
quences of it in that country. Father Rogarou is eaten out of 
house and home: 


“About 8 P.M. we heard the noise of a train of dogs. It 
was Father Rogarou who had come from St. Michael’s, where 
he had been to buy provisions. He had had enough for the 
year, but eighty miners got into Nulato half-dead with hunger 
and cold, and he had to feed them until they were in a condi-’ 
tion to continue their journey. Now they are at St. Michael’s, 
where they are living at the expense of the company.” 


But women who have taken up the work that these women 
have’ are not used to looking at the dark side of things. All © 
through September and October we have many glimpses of their 
simple joys: 


“The first Sunday of September we had Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament with music; Brother Negro, who is quite a 
musician, accompanied with the accordion. There were some 
Indians present and it was a great treat for them.” 


Just think of it: Benediction with an accordion! Think of 
it, men and women, as ye kneel on your velvet cushions when 
the music swells through the ringing arches and incense clouds 
the air. Benediction with an accordion! 


‘““September 8. We had a pretty ceremony after Mass—the 
baptism of one of our pupils. Father Robaud made it as 
solemn as possible. It was a little boy, six or seven years old, 
of pure Indian blood. When he came to us he did not know a 
word of English, but to-day he was able to recite the Creed 
perfectly. He reteived the beautiful name of Joseph Mary. 
Poor little boy! after the ceremony the father gave him a cru- 
cifix and a medal. He was sohappy. The other children then 
wanted to be baptized right away, they found it so nice.” 
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The last sentence is a realistic touch. Poor children! 


“September 12. Up to this time we have never had a 
picnic. The weather is beautiful and our preparations have been 
made since yesterday. As you know we have very little in the 
way of provisions: pancakes served as our principal dish. For 
each pancake Sister M. Pauline had found, I do not know where, 
a bit of dripping about as big as a bean. Moreover mother-su- 
perior had a little candy which our mother-vicar had put in our 
trunks when we left Victoria. However, we must not eat it all, 
because after this we shall have many other feasts, and if there 
were no candy something would be wanting; who knows but 
we shall keep some of it for the arrival of new missionaries 
next year? After dinner, which we had in the midst of the 
great forest, we sent back our little ménage and then we 
climbed the mountains. The path is both terrible and difficult 
in some places. Once on the spot how beautiful the view be- 
fore our eyes! The river and its branches spread away as far as 
one can see, the divers: hues of the foliage soon to be buried 
beneath the winter’s snow. 


i O ye young lads and lassies! who go to your picnics in easy- 
cushioned cars, in ]uxurious staterooms, with all your boxes and 
hampers and zmpedimenta, | wonder were ye as happy as these ? 

Those who have at school received a box from home will 
appreciate the following: 


“September 16. . . For a long time we have been ex- 
pecting the two boxes from San Francisco which Miss. F 
M———— and Miss M. A. M——— sent us. Tired out as 
we were we could not resist the temptation to open them. 
Surely it is incredible how generous these children are and 
what feelings of esteem and love they must have for the Sisters 
of St. Anne to. prove their thanks in such a way. I wish you 
were here to see. I would enumerate all the two boxes con- 
tained but I believe that Frances has sent a list to Sister Mary 
Providence. I am very sure, however, there was a deal more in 
the boxes than appeared on the list.” 


On the second of October they have another picnic, but 
with the significant remark: “This time we had no pancakes ; 
not even tea.” Apropos of ‘picnics, the journal continues: 


“Permit me here to say a few words on the natural satis- 
faction we feel every time we take a walk ifi the woods. The 
air is so pure and does us so much good that we bring back 
renewed strength. Every day since the mosquitoes left I have 
gone out with the children for recreation. You know how we 
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are buried in the forest; consequently we have only to leave 
the house to be in the midst of the woods. As yet I have 
not seen any bears or foxes.” 











And now the winter begins to set in. The same day, the 
2d of October, as the journal quaintly puts it: “The Angel i 
Guardians brought us snow. It continued to fall the two fol- P 
lowing days and is at least six inches deep”; and on the fif- 4 
teenth we find they had sleighing. 1 

The care of the children now begins to engross all their 
attention. 















“October 7. It is curious to watch these poor children. : 
Only four of them understand English; the others must be com- a 
municated with by signs. At dinner to-day they had cabbage + 
for the first time in their lives. Little Joseph asked for it the E 
second time. He did not know its name, but with his usual 4 
smartness he said: ‘Please, may I have some more garden?’ 4 
So you see, Rev. Mother, we have fun sometimes.” Ay 
“October 16. It is surprising how much the children help 
us with our work. Twice already they have done the washing. a 
Each one in turn goes to the kitchen to learn how to make 
bread. They are especially quick at’ manual work. They have : 
already begun to knit their own socks. They have a certain " 
kind of ambition, too, and in the evening, when the dishes are ‘: 
washed, they sit up with us and seem quite °a happy family. 
We, too, are happy.” 



















The feast of All Saints comes, and with it this beautiful -re- 
flection, which shows the motive of all their work: 










‘“At last, dear mother, we have reached All Saints. Once 








more let me say how happy we are. The beautiful meditation i 
this morning has charmed us. One day we too shall be re- e 
united in the heavenly Jerusalem. What an encouragement for t 
us! How good a thing it is to think of heaven, and what x 
value should we not put on the daily sacrifices which merit a 
such a place! Oh! let us so work that, if we do not have the 2 






happiness to see one another again here below, we shall at least 
meet above, and there there shall be separation no more for ever.” 







Then follows an affecting incident : 







“To-day we had general Communion. Our hired man re- 
ceived. Poor fellow! it was years since he had been to his 
duty. When he came in to breakfast he looked so happy 
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mother-superior said to him: ‘If your sister (who is a Grey Nun 
in Montreal) only knew this how happy would she not. be.’ 
‘Ah! my sister,’ he said, ‘if my poor mother only knew it!’ 
And he burst into tears.”’ 


Here are a few incidents which throw some light on their 
domestic life. Some Indians come to sell rabbits: 


“We think it is- St. Joseph who sent them here; for several 
days we have been without meat. It is very seldom we can 
get sufficient for the children, and we give them chiefly bread 
and fish.” 

“ November 16. The children’s cots arrived to-day. Up to 
this they had slept on the floor. When our hired man ap- 
peared with them there were cries of joy from all sides. In the 
evening, when retiring, some got in’ with their heads to the foot 
of the bed, and others watched me to see how I should do, as 
if asking: ‘Is it so?’ When they came here first each had a 
blanket which she spread on the floor and then rolled herself 
up init. This was their ordinary method of going to sleep.” 


In December they begin to get the real hard weather. The 
following gives us an idea of life on the Yukon near Christmas : 


“‘Time is precious and the days are short. At two o'clock 
we leave off all manual work because it gets so dark. The 
lamps are in use all the time. The sun rises at eleven and sets 
at two. The view of the firmament is magnificent. You remem- 
ber, what I told you last year. Nothing could be grander. It 
snows, freezes, and blows all at a time. The cold is not exces- 
sive. The thermometer is generally 10° to 25° below zero. 
During the novena before Christmas it went down once to 44°. 
We have a big fire going day and night to keep us warm. 

‘‘There are many holes in the roof of our house, hence we 
have lots of leaks. We put pots and pans and dishes under 
them, but with all this the rain gets on to the floor and has 
stained the lining of the chapel. The other night I heard tok, 
tok, tok; it was annoying, and I got.up to see what was the 
matter. I found two of the children almost drowned in their 
beds, so I had to take them—bed and clothes and all—to the fire 


to get them dry.” 


Near Christmas-time the Indian children who had left them 
in the summer begin to return: 


“To-day the externs came in—z. é., the Indians of the vil- 
lage. They have been only two or three days in their winter 
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camp. I was happy to see them again. It must have been the 
Child Jesus who brought them, for it was just the first day of 
the novena before Christmas. Poor children! they knew their 
prayers so well when they left us last spring, but now they have 
forgotten them quite. They come to school at half-past five in the 
morning—the latest at seven. What I wrote last year of their 
filthy condition is still true. However, it does not matter. Let us 
thank God and try to do them some good.” 


And now Christmas comes, and there, away in the wilds, 
they try to carry out the pleasant traditions of their youth: 


“ After Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament we had our 
Christmas-tree. _ Our poor children had never seen the like be- 
fore. The tree looked pretty and was well decorated. Each 
child had a handkerchief, an apron, some toys and _ pictures. 
For the girls Sister M. Pauline had made little bundles contain- 
ing three needles and four pins. How happy they were! What 
a memorable day for all! Andrew has performed his part of 
Santa Claus very well indeed. There was an agreeable surprise 
for ourselves on the tree, namely, some cloth slippers which 
mother-vicar had sent us last year, and which only arrived on 
the last steamer this year. Mother-superior reserved them for 
the Christmas-tree. In all truth we could receive them as com- 
ing directly from home. Moreover, in one of the slippers 
mother-superior found two letters, written last year after the 
Feast of St. Anne. Notwithstanding their old date we were 
jubilant over them. After Santa Claus had distributed the pres- 
ents he opened his pack, where he had in reserve for each 
child a little bag with three beans, a few cakes, and three lumps 
of sugar. Our Indians who were present were not forgotten ; 
we had for each of them a handkerchief and a cracker. We 
ended our little festival with a hymn to the Child Jesus. After 
that there were admiration and wonder, general and particular, 
over the presents. The happiness of the children, was complete, 
and we had general uproar till supper.” 


We wonder will any of our young friends next Christmas, 
when they are merry round their Christmas-tree and are filled 
with good things, think of their little brothers in far-away Alas- 
ka with their three beans and their three lumps of sugar? , 

On February 16 Emma, the Indian woman, and eleven 
children were baptized. ‘Now we have no pagans in the house, 
but all are good Catholics.” 

Last fall we saw how poorly the sisters were situated; all 
through the winter there is no word of complaint, but on the 
first of March just the faintest inkling that things must be very 


strained with them now: 
VOL, LII.—33 
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“We have many petitions for St. Joseph. The mission is 
nothing but poverty itself. If St. Joseph does not raise up some 
charitable persons the good cannot be done as it ought.” 


The following shows the severity of the climate on the 7th 
of March: 


““ After Mass we went to take a little walk with the children. 
In less than five minutes one of the big girls had her cheek frost- 
bitten. It was forty degrees below zero and, with that, the wind 
was very strong.” 


On March 15 we have an entry which will give an idea of 
Alaskan travel: 


““Father Robaud comes back from Nulato, not dead, it is true, 
but in a bad state. Mr. Smith, a miner, got into Anwick a 
few hours after the father and had the kindness to bring him 
over to Kossarioffsky, as the dogs were worn out. The journey 
from our mission to Nulato is something terrible. I will give 
some details. The good father left here with a sled, seven dogs, 
and an Indian. Beyond Anwick there is not a single human 
habitation until you reach Nulato. With a good road the 
journey would take him five days; you may imagine how much 
longer when no one had passed there for months, with the snow 
five or six feet deep and the weather indescribably cold. The 
poor dogs soon gave out. Their paws began to bleed, and the 
blood immediately froze, until they could hardly drag themselves 
along. One by one they dropped out and lay motionless. The 
father had to search for them the next day where they had lain 
down if he did not wish to lose them. As regards himself and 
the Indian, both were in a miserable plight. The Indian had 
his nose and cheek frozen; the father his foot. They took 
eleven days to get to Nulato and every night were obliged to 
sleep out-of-doors. They dug a hole in the snow and slept 
there. Once it was on the river and ‘the weather was awful. 
They had been able to make but two miles when night came 
upon them. They could not even reach the forest. They had 
to remain on the ice and to lie down without fire or supper. 
Despite the fatigue of the day the father could not sleep. To- 
wards morning he tried to rise but he could not; he was buried 
alive. After a time the Indian succeeded in getting out of his 
tomb. His first care was to look for the father. Soon he found 
him, but before he could get the poor priest free he was obliged 
to chop off with a hatchet the snow and ice which had frozen 
round him in the night. When he got out he was wet to the 
skin, but in a few moments every stitch had frozen, and he was 
encased as in a suit of mail.” 
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Lent is passing away rapidly; on Passion Sunday they are to 
have the First Communions. 


“Our Indian woman with four of the children are preparing 
for their First Communion next Sunday. They went to con- 
fession the vigil of the feast of St. Joseph, and then the eve 
of the great day they spent in recollection. Fr. Tosi heard 
their last confessions about four, and you hardly know how con- 
soling it is to see how well these dear children understand the 
happiness that awaits them. As you know already, dear mother, 
they are older than our civilized children—from fourteen to fif- 
teen. Sister-superior is busy with them all day, as well as on 
the morning of the great day. _Their costume is very simple, a 
check calico dress, a white collar, and a veil—that is all. Mass 
was said at nine. Father Tosi was celebrant, assisted by Father 
Robaud. After the singing of the Sanctus the communicants 
recited the prayers before Communion in Indian and then ap- 
proached the holy table. Father Robaud sang the Confiteor 
and Father Tosi addressed them some words, the Blessed Sac- 
rament in hand, after which the good Jesus, for the first time 
since the institution of the Sacrament, entered into five hearts 
of the poor Indians of Alaska. What joy for the great Mas- 
ter! He who had waited for them for nineteen centuries has 
been able to find at last a home in their hearts.” 


And now the end comes. Navigation will soon be open 
and this ietter must be sent away. How pathetic are the clos- 
ing words: ‘And now, dear mother and good sisters, I leave 
you for another year.” Another year of solitude, of hardship, 
and of work. Even now, as we sit by our pleasant firesides, these 
brave women are toiling away in cold and hunger for the souls 
of their benighted brethren. Leaky roofs and short commons 
must be, after all, only a small portion of their sacrifice, for 
they are cultured ladies, cut off from all intercourse with their 
kind. And we who wish so much and do so little, is there 
anything in our power that might make the hard lot of these 
heroines less hard? Can we do anything to help them in their 
noble work that the kingdom of Christ may prevail ? 

R.R. E, 
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IN England we often hear people, in these days of overwork, 
both of body and mind, asking one another: ‘‘ Where shall we 
spend our holiday?” and in the same way the numberless 
American passengers by the fine ocean liners continually want 
to know ‘what new place to go and see.” Paris, the Cor- 
niche, Switzerland, Italy—all have been exhausted. One recom- 
mends Brittany; another, the Channel Islands; a third, the 
Tyrol. There is much to be said for each and all of these; yet 
we venture to think that, for novelty, beauty, and real, earnest, 
Catholic feeling no spot will surpass the Island of Majorca, one 
of the largest of the Balearic group. A short account of a visit 
paid there in the month of April of this year may not be with 
out interest to our readers. 

A quick train from Paris, passing by Bordeaux, brings you 
to Barcelona; and from thence a steamer, which goes twice a 
week, takes you to Palma, the capital of the Island of Majorca. 
It must be owned that, whether from want of energy on the 
part of the Mallorcans, or from their dread of being invaded by 
too many strangers from the mainland, the steam-packet ser- 
vice ‘‘laisse a désirer,’’ as the French say. In fact, it is as bad 
as possible. 

The boats are small and crowded, the food on board is 
uneatable, and they take fourteen hours in making a passage 
which could be done in eight or ten. But all these miseries are 
forgotten when Palma is reached. The cathedral, with its flying 
buttresses and pinnacled tower, rises above the town and is the 
main object seen from every point, while the other side of the 
shore made Pius IX. remark to the Majorcan pilgrims: “I 
remember your island very well. It is the land of wind-mills.” 

The first building, after the cathedral, which meets one’s 
eye on landing is the Lonja, formerly the Exchange, with’ its 
beautiful Gothic doorway, with its carved angel above and its 
arched roof supported by fluted pillars, spreading upwards and 
outwards like a gigantic palm-tree. It is now deserted or used 
only for public meetings; but there are still remains of beautiful 
Gothic tracery in the windows. The whole town is wonderfully 
picturesque, with its narrow streets and high, white houses; its 
deep, overhanging roofs and pigeon-cages; its open balconies; 
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aid, above all, its beautifully-twisted marble staircases, leading 
from the large courts or “patios” below, with the old wells in 
the centre, to the fine rooms,above. The streets, we must 
allow, are wretchedly paved, and so steep afd narrow that 
drivers make a peculiar sound on entering one, so as to stop 
any carriage or cart coming in from the opposite side; otherwise 
one or the other vehicle would have to back out the whole 
way, as passing a carriage is an utter impossibility. The first 
visit made by every traveller is to the cathedral. It was begun 
by Don Jaime I. immediately after the conquest of Majorca 
from the Moors in 1232, and is in a severe and massive style 
of Gothic peculiar to the island. It is of an immense size, being 
247 feet long, 190 feet wide, and 150 feet in height. The pillars 
forming the nave are octagonal and of extraordinary height. 
There are immense rose-windows at either end filled with 
stained glass; and the impression made by this building is one 
of great solemnity and majesty rather than beauty, while the 
very small amount of light admitted by the windows adds to 
the mysterious effect of the whole. Seen for the first time on a 
Sunday morning, it is simply a mass of black, kneeling figures 
covering the whole floor. By the chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, especially, it is almost impossible to get near the altar, so 
great is the number of communicants. There are no benches or 
chairs, according to the custom in Spanish churches; but some 
few women have little stools. All wear black mantillas, and the 
men are as devout as their wives and sisters. There is the 
greatest reverence and perfect silence—a striking contrast, alas! 
to the behavior of Italians in their churches. The choir is in the 
centre of the nave and low, so that it does not interfere with 
the view of the whole building. The stalls are in old walnut 
wood, beautifully carved. | 

The “Capilla Real” is the oldest part of the building, and 
in the centre is a yellow marble sarcophagus containing the body 
of Don Jaime. It might serve as an excellent meditation on 
earthly grandeur, for it is difficult to see a more revolting 
skeleton. 

The treasury of the cathedral is rich indeed. There are the 
most magnificent silver candelabras, weighing sixteen thousand 
ounces ; a monstrance of gold and silver, which is used on Corpus 
Christi only, but which it is difficult to imagine can be placed 
on any altar from its gigantic size and weight. There are beau- 
tiful reliquaries, studded with diamonds and precious stones, one 
containing a large piece of the True Cross, another an arm of St, 
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Sebastian brought from Rhodes, and many others too numerous 
to mention. Then there are vestments and frontals for the altars, 
of which the gold and silver embroidery is exquisitely fine and 
beautiful, and as fresh as if it had been embroidered yesterday. 
The pulpit is of a great size and finelyscarved. The reredos of 
the high altar is a magnificent piece of Gothic wood-carving, 
and consists of seven niches containing the Blessed Virgin and 
saints, painted and gilt like illuminated missals. 

A side-chapel containing some fine monuments leads to the 
cloister, from whence there is a good view of the tower of the 
cathedral. 

The churches in Majorca are innumerable, but two are espe- 
cially beautiful: that of St. Francis, built in the thirteenth century, 
full of rich marbles, and containing the tomb of one of the great 
saints of the island, Beato Raimundo Lulio, who was born in 
1235 and martyred in Algeria. His full length statue is in mar- 
ble. The cloisters of the church are exquisitely beautiful. Then 
there is the Jesuit church, which, like St. Francis’, has the most 
‘richly carved doorway, reminding one of that of the cathedral 
at Salamanca, and containing the body of St. Alphonsus Rodri- 
guez, the holy Jesuit lay brother, who lies in a_ side-chapel 
above a very beautiful altar. In the sacristy are shown his 
clothes, books, instruments of penance, etc., and the veneration 
felt for him throughout the island is universal. 

One of the first excursions proposed to the visitor at Palma 
is to the castle of Bellver, a fortress standing on a wooded 
height 400 feet above the sea and overlooking the whole town 
and harbor. This also was built by Don Jaime II. It consists 
of a circular tower of two stories high and two interior galleries 
with vaulted roofs, and a detached tower, which is much larger, 
communicating by arches with the main building. The views 
from the circular “ patio” and from the roof are very fine. Un- 
derneath are the dungeons, and it is still used as a state prison. 
A marble slab let into the wall records the death of General 
Don luis Lacy, who was shot by order of King Ferdinand - 
VIL, “a victim of his too-ardent love of liberty.” Here. St. 
Alphonsus Rodriguez often came, with a priest friend of his, 
who used to be sent to hear the royal confessions; and it is re- 
corded that on one occasion, exhausted with the heat, he was 
resting for a few moments in the wood when Our Lady ap- 
peared to console and strengthen him, and wiped the sweat 
from his brow. On the spot pointed out by the believers in the 
legend a lovely little chapel has been built, with a picture de- 
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scribing the scene, which is a favorite place of pilgrimage. A 
quantity of wild lavender grows round it and is supposed to 
have peculiarly healing qualities. 

We have said nothing yet of the inhabitants of this beautiful 
island, and it is difficult to speak too highly in their praise. 
Crime is literally unknown amongst them. A robbery is an un- 
heard-of thing. The result is that no one ever fastens a door or 
a window. - You may leave anything about and it will remain 
untouched. There ‘is no begging in the streets. or at the church 
doors.. Every one whom you meet salutes you with a kind, 
bright look and a few courteous words, very much in the same 
way as in Haute Savoie, where the peasant, when he sees you, ex- 
claims: “ Bonjour, madame et compagnie !”—by which he means 
your guardian angel. A watchman patrois the town through the 
night, crying out in tones of wonderful sweetness and melody: 
“Thanks be to God! the town is tranquil and the night is fine.” 
Or else: ‘ It is — (such and such an) hour in the morning and the 
weather is serene.”” This watchman is called ‘“ // Sereno,” and one 
of the charms of a night in Palma is to hear this somewhat sad 
but most musical cry. 

Nothing can equal the kindness and hospitality extended to 
strangers by the inhabitants, provided they be Catholics. Protes- 
tants they never associate with, scarcely considering them as 
Christians, and we believe there are not above two or three in 
the whole island. The Palma aristocracy are the descendants of 
nine great and noble families, amongst whom the island was 
divided at the time of the conquest, and may vie with 
the oldest nobility in Europe. They have beaufiful palaces, filled 
with magnificent tapestry and pictures, rare old silver plate, and 
engraved silver tables, dating from the times of the Moors. 
They have also beautiful country places, with fine woods full of 
game, lovely views of the sea, a profusion of wild flowers, es- 
pecially the bee orchis. But their country houses are miserably 
bare and comfortless to English ideas, very much as the Italian 
villas are, though they might be made delightful, with taste and 
money. The only one which is well furnished, although in the 
Majorcan style, is that belonging to the Austrian Archduke Don 
Luis Salvator, son of the last reigning Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
This beautiful property, called Miramar, is about fifteen miles 
from Palma, on the sea-coast, which is rocky and rugged, with a 
succession of points or headlands stretching out into the sea, 
one behind the other, and wooded down to the watcer’s edge, 
with lovely little sandy bays, in which the blue sea merges into 
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every exquisite shade, from azure to sea-green, and is as clear 
as crystal. His villa is part of an old college built by B. 
Raimundo Lulio for the instruction of the monks in Oriental 
languages with a view to missionary work. The first printing- 
press in Majorca was set up here; but after the martyrdom of 
B. Lulio the college was given up. The chapel only remained, 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and part of the Gothic cloisters. 
The archduke has restored the church beautifully and placed in 
it some very valuable relics, a very fine old picture over the 
high altar, and a rare and large crucifix. He has also built a 
beautiful little circular chapel lower down on a rock projecting 
into the sea, both as a landmark for sailors and also for the .use 
of the peasants and fishermen living near the shore. It is dedi- 
cated to B. Raimundo. Nothing can be more original than 
the internal fittings of the archduke’s villa. They are all pure 
Majorcan—beds, tables, chairs, chests; all have been collected 
from various parts of the island and are more than three 
hundred years old. He has also a magnificent collection of 
old: Majorcan pottery and glass, the shapes of which are exquisite 
and would make any china-fancier break his heart for envy and 
longing; for, alas! the manufactory of such things has long 
since ceased to exist, and it is utterly impossible now to obtain 
the smallest specimen. The English consul only has procured 
two or three fine bits and some good plates. The archduke’s gar- 
dens are arranged in terraces going down to the sea. Nothing 
can equal his kindness and hospitality. He has built a “ hospe- 
deria,”’ or inn, for the accommodation of traveilers, where every- 
thing is provided (beds, linen, crockery, glass, plate, etc.) ex- 
cept food. The servants are paid by him, and he seems never 
more pleased than when he can show a large party over his 
magnificent property. He is a very clever man and a great 
writer. He is also a wonderful linguist, speaking eight or ten 
languages with equal facility, and having even mastered the 
Mallorcan patvis or dialect, so as to be able to talk freely with 
the people. Hg is the Providence of all the countryside and 
looks after his peasants, body and soul. A great sorrow drove 
him to this solitude. The young and fair bride whom he was 
to have married was burned to death a day or two before 
the wedding. But this overwhelming grief, though it drove 
him far from the court and general society, seems only to have 
strengthened his sympathy for all that suffer. Even in his re- 
tirement at Miramar sorrow seems to have followed him, He 
had a favorite secretary—‘the only son of his mother, and she 
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was a widow.” He persuaded her to let this young fellow be 
his companion in his solitude and treated him as his own son, 
when he took the fever and died in a few days. The archduke 
has had a beautiful monument in marble, executed in Italy, put 
in his private chapel to his memory. It represents him rising 
from the dead, while an angel leads him upwards, with the 
simple word engraved below: “ Resurrexit.” 

We have not spoken of the road from Palma to Miramar, 
which yet is beautiful. You pass first through a succession of 
olive-groves, the trees being hundreds of years old and 
twisted into every imaginable shape and form, so that they look 
often more like strange animals than trees, and are of enormous 
size. Then you come to a gorge, with a foaming river beneath, 
and richly wooded, up which you wind slowly till you arrive at 
the town of Valdemosa, which is situated in the midst of the 
mountains, bridging, as it were, the chasm between them and 
filling up the little valley, which is a perfect garden of orange 
and citron trees, mingled with the old cypresses which cut the 
line against the picturesque houses and magnificent buildings. of 
the great Carthusian convent soaring above all the rest. But the 
poor monks were turned out in the anti-religious movement in 
Spain in 1835, and it is now inhabited by a few private fami- 
lies and visitors, George Sand having been amongst the latter. 

Some fine frescoes remain, representing a fight with the 
Moors; Lulli teaching Arabic at Miramar; the setting-up of 
the first printing-press, and the donation of the abbey to the 
Carthusians by Don Martin IV. in 1393. The position is lovely : 
the hills towering all round of different heights and shapes, while 
glimpses of the sea appear between, as you climb upwards to 
Miramar, which is only about two miles beyond. 

But of all the excursions in the neighborhood of Palma the 
most beautiful is that to the town and port of Sotter, about 
four hours off. The road, after passing through the richly-culti- 
vated plains near the city, winds upwards by a zigzag road to 
the highest pass in the island. The shapes of the mountains are 
magnificent, the peaks rising one above the other and crowned 
by one called the “ Puig Major.” The views from the top of 
this pass are lovely. On one side stretches the great Palma 
plain and city, its cathedral standing out conspicuously above 
the town, with the blue sea beyond. On the other the beauti- 
ful valley of Sotter, encircled by hills, amidst which the little 
town seems to be nestled as in a bed of orange-groves. De- 
scending by the steep zigzag road into the valley, you come 
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on one of those beautiful old wayside crosses which are common 
in this land of faith, and there a mother was kneeling with her 
little child, who was sick. But she had brought it there confi- 
dent that He to whom she was praying so earnestly would listen 
to her petition and heal it. The little town is wonderfully pic- 
turesque. A stream runs through it, crossed by quaint bridges ; 
the houses, with their overhanging roofs and balconies, being 
built on each side of it, while graceful trees from the little gar- 
dens hang over the water, and glimpses of the mountain-tops 
are visible here and there. 

The port is about two miles further on, with an excellent 
harbor and a light-house on the rocks on each side Here is a 
small fishing village surrounding the northern side of the bay, 
and above it a kind of cave, hollowed out of the cliff, from 
whence, there is a lovely view over the sea. But the chief inter- 
est to Catholics in this place arises from the fact that it was from 
hence that St. Raymund of Pennafort, who had been refused a 
passage in any vessel by the king, whom he had reproved, 
spread his cloak out as a sail, and so was wafted safely across 
the sea to his monastery in Valencia. The stone is still shown 
from which he thus embarked, and his feast is kept annually by 
the people with the greatest devotion. 

A new road has been lately made through the picturesque 
village of Deya, to avoid the steep ascent from the town, and 
vies with the old one in beauty. 

We have not spoken of the costume of the women, which is 
as graceful and modest as it is pretty. It consists of a striped 
petticoat, a black bodice with sleeves to the elbow, ornamented 
with really beautiful buttons, which are generally heirlooms in 
the family. A soft white muslin veil falling from the head, a 
large white muslin collar with fine plaits, fastened in front, and 
a white apron completes the dress. The men wear black jackets, 
wide Moorish breeches, bright stockings, and a wide, colored 
sash. They are a fine, tall race, and the women are singularly 
graceful and handsome. 

A railroad has been actually made of late years across part 
of the island, which is a wonderful innovation in Majorcan habits, 
clinging as the people do to old customs and detesting novelties. 
The train passes through a most carefully cultivated country, 
where the soil is of wonderful fertility and produces a succession 
of rich crops, cereals being planted under the vines, olive and 
fig trees, so that not an inch of ground is lost. Thanks to this 
new railroad, an expedition can now be easily made to the caves 
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of Arta, which are one of the wonders of the island. The sta- 
tion is at Manacor, from whence a two hours’ drive takes you 
to Arta. The entrance to the caves faces the sea, and access is 
obtained by steps cut in the lime-stone rock. They are very 
extensive and might be taken for a natural Gothic cathedral, 
with immense pillars, which, when struck, vibrate with sounds 
like musical notes, and with beautiful stalactites hanging from the 
roof. The beauty and grandeur of these caves must be seen to 
be realized. 

For those to whom such distant expeditions might prove too 
fatiguing we would recommend a drive to ‘“‘ Ben-Dinat,” which is 
an estate belonging to the Counts of Montenegro, and lies a little 
outside the town, beyond what is called “Il Terreno.” It was 
close to this ‘place that Don Jaime landed with his army, and here 
the battle was fought in which the Moors were routed and the 
Christians obtained possession of the island. After the fight, the 
king, being hungry, went into a cottage and asked for food. 
Bread and garlic were given him, which he took and exclaimed: 
“ Ben dinat/” Hence the origin of the name. A beautiful castle 
has been built on this site, surrounded with gardens and woods, 
and here Lord and Lady Bute spent several months some years 
ago. 

But the length of an article will not permit us to s#y more 
of this beautiful and interesting island. .We hope to have con- 
vinced our Catholic readers that it is well worth a visit and that 
it will leave on their minds the same impression as the Tyrol— 
?. é., that one or two spots still remain on the map of Europe 
where God and His laws are thoroughly respected, where the 
Church is loved and obeyed, and where the people, referring all 
things in their daily life to the Divine Will and guidance, are 
thereby rendered prosperous, happy, and contented. 


MARY ELIZABETH HERBERT. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGiNG. 


THE WHY AND HOW OF CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


MORE than one ot our Catholic journals have penned the 
sentence: ‘Congregational singing has come to stay.” This fa- 
vorable judgment is, on the whole, rather surprising at first 
thought, seeing that but very few opportunities have been afforded 
for the hearing of it, and fewer still where its performance has 
been remarkable from a musical point of view. The truth is, 
our journals echo the common sentiment of the clergy and 
people. Nothing has so quickly touched the popular heart and 
awakened general interest as this subject of congregational sing- 
ing. 

Those who have long thought about it, and earnestly prayed 
for it, have good reason to rejoice. Plainly the Holy Spirit has 
inspired this singularly ready acceptance of the project, even by 
thousands, we may say, who as yet have not had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing it at all in practice. Many a heart, doubtless, 
craved for it long before they thought such a boon was either 
permissible or possible. One might have looked for indifferent 
inattention from many and not a little of hasty opposition from 
some quarters, on the score of its apparent novelty as a form of as- 
sociated prayer for public Catholic worship. We are wisely con- 
servative whenever there is question of change in the traditional 
expression of our religious faith. Any attempt to introduce other 
than time-honored methods in the conduct of Catholic devotional 
exercises, or of preaching the Gospel, is pretty sure to be re- 
ceived with critical scrutiny, if not with suspicion as to its ulti- 
mate motives. And all the more so if the proposal does not origi- 
nate in the counsels and official declarations of persons eminent 
in learning or authority. Yet, as we all know, the response to 
the question ‘‘Shall the people sing?’ was immediately, heart- 
jly, and almost unanimously affirmative throughout the country. 
This happy result is good evidence that, in the discussion of the 
subject, no chord had been struck that jarred inharmoniously 
with that “instinct of faith’’ which enables Catholic people, of 
all grades of intelligence, to quickly detect even the shadow of 
the cloven foot of the spirit of innovation in matters affecting the 
unity or integrity of the faith. 

The present writer of the various articles on congregational 
singing which have appeared in this magazine has not only the 
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satisfaction of recording the above-mentioned confirmatory ver- 
dict upon the general question proposed, but he is now able to 
add that it has already been put into practice in several parishes 
with the full approbation and hearty encouragement of several 
bishops. He has also been requested by some of them to pre- 
pare a simple, exemplary form or order of a devotional congre- 
gational service, so arranged as to give the people ample oppor- 
tunity of uniting their voices with the celebrant in the recitation 
of prayers and in the singing of hymns.* 

In conversation upon the subject a very striking remark was 
made by one of those illustrious prelates. “I am _ thoroughly 
convinced,” said he, ‘that congregational singing is not only 
most desirable for its own sake, as a means of increasing intelli- 
gent and lively devotion, but will also be most effective in 
bringing about that closer personal relation between the nave 
and the sanctuary which is of such vital importance in our pres- 
ent age, even for our own devoted, faithful people.” 

There spoke one whose vigilant eye saw the lamentable con- 
sequences of the lapse into mere routine in religious worship so 
observable in many parts of the Christian world, chilling the fer- 
vor of souls, weakening the bond of union between pastors and 
faithful, and leaving them open to the insidious attacks of the 
spirit of infidelity, disguised under the cloak of science, or offer- 
ing sympathy with pretended promises of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity without either God or Christ. To chase away this 
ominous cloud of doubt and disbelief it is incumbent upon the 
Christian apostle to use every means to keep the light and 
warmth of the Divine Presence in the world clear to the mind 
and near to the heart. 

Closer personal relations with God! That was his thought, 
as it was indeed in effect his word; a thought that goes to the 
bottom of things, and gives a solution to the question of the 
great Social Alarm which now agitates not only the poor and 
ignorant masses, but the most profound philosophers and the 
highest rulers in both church ang state. 

What is the wound which society has received at the hands 
of the enemies of Christianity? Doubt or denial of the existence 
of God, and the proclamation that his providential personal re- 
lations with mankind are neither real nor necessary to human 
happiness or progress. If Christianity, cannot succeed in con- 
vincing mankind that God is, and is All-in-all to his own 


* Priests wishing to avail themselves of this little manual for present use are referred to the 
advertising columns of this magazine for information concerning it. 


, 
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world; that in him we live and move and have our being, 
then surely its mission will be in vain. 

I may be permitted to quote a few words from a former 
article entitled ‘‘ Let all the People praise the Lord,” in the 
course of which I endeavored to show that the great thought of 
the Praise of God as Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier lay at the 
foundation of all Catholic worship; that this fundamental idea 
had become greatly obscured and lost sight of as a consequence 
of the enforced silence of the worshipping people when assem- 
bled together, as they are, precisely for the purpose of pouring 
out their acts of praise in common before the throne of the 
Divine Maker, King, and Lover of their souls. I wrote: “ Why 
do we lament that in our day faith is growing cold? Why is 
infidelity so successful in spreading its poison among the masses ? 
Our age is witnessing one of the very worst exhibitions of the 
spirit of the fallen nature of Adam the world has ever seen— 
the spirit of self-sovereignty, self-dominion, self-conceit, the arro- 
gant assumption of the ability, by nature, not only to discover 
all truth, but as well of creating it, and consequently seeking to 
deny to God the honor and glory of being himself the un- 
created Truth, the Praise due to him as Creator of the Universe, 
and the lowly worship of loving obedience to his divine laws as 
Lord of all. And are we not aiding and abetting this satanic 
war against the Most High God by putting our hands upon the 
mouths of his own loving children, whose hearts are burning 
within their breasts to find utterance, and forbidding them to 
raise their voices and thus drown, as they might, with the all- 
powerful accents of the.Word of God this hellish clamor of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil? Their hearts are full enough, 
and out of the fulness of those hearts they would eagerly and 
joyfully, if so bidden, speak and sing the words of divine Prais-; 
and as the full tide of holy song would rise in waves of sublime 
majesty to heaven from the sanctuaries of faith, who would not 
feel that, with these true loyal souls, their bond with God was 
safe against all attempts of the enemy to weaken or to rend it?” 

These words are in perfec®’ consonance with the ideas ex- 
pressed in the terse and practical language of the eminent pre- 
late quoted above—congregational singing will increase intelli- 
gent and lively devotion. It will eff ctively bring about that 
result of which the spirit of the age and the trend of modern 
thought has made one of vital importance—‘‘a closer personal 
relation between the nave and the sanctuary,” between the 
people and the priesthood, between man and God. 
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I beg the reader’s kind attention to a little development of 
these two points. ‘Congregational singing will increase intelli- 
gence in devotion, and quicken its fervor. It may justly be 
called a social law which invariably brings people together to 
talk and act in concert when there is any desired project to be 
effectively carried out, or where there is a principle soliciting adher- 
ents who are to be themselves firmly persuaded of its truth, and 
their lively interest aroused in spreading it abroad, and thus widen- 
ing and deepening its influence. For these ends men form them- 
selves into socicties, unions, leagues, clubs, confraternities, and the 
like. What also cannot be gainsaid is that the success of any 
social movement, the wide-spread acceptation of any doctrine 
demands the active personal interest of the members of such as- 
sociations. Let a few interested rich persons, the municipality or 
the state fully reimburse all the expenses of the meetings and 
endow the officers and leaders of this or that society with ample 
salaries: all this is fruitless, especially in questions of exerting moral 
influence, unless the members themselves can be got to feel a deep 
personal interest in the principles enounced and in the end 
proposed, and manifest their enthusiasm by the expression of their 
hearty adhesion and willingness to lend the strength of both 
voice and hand to the work. Think what effective results are 
to be looked for from a political rally of silent voters who make 
an official business meeting out of it with never a sign of assent 
or applause! ; 

Those devoted to a cause know what moral force is exhibited 
by strong and earnest signs of approbation, and the plainest 
natural instincts impel men to show these signs of their firm 
convictions and earnest feelings. 

Can we expect a meeting of devoted Christians to have their 
faith in God and in his divine religion confirmed, and the deepest 
feelings of their hearts to be aroused to holy enthusiasm, as they 
should be at all such meetings (an end unquestionably sought 
by the obligation laid upon them to assemble for acts of com- 
mon worship), without encouraging or even permitting them the 
least personal expression of assent, even of that consecrated word 
of religious applause—Amen ? 

I say that such silent worshippers will in time begin to leave 
the knowledge of God and of his law to the sole possession 
of the priest, and the refreshment and refection of the soul 
at these banquets of spiritual strength, sweetness, and joy to 
him and others whose vocation in life forces upon them the 
study of and meditation wpon divine things. Their part will de- 
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generate, as it plainly has already done in many places, into 
the listless fulfilment of a routine duty. Not only this, but when 
the hearts of the people no longer intone the words of the 
Psalmist, “I was glad when they said unto me let us go into the 
house of the Lord,” but come to “hearing” Mass only as a 
duty, and have thus lost the notion of “ uniting” themselves 
with the priest in its celebration as the supreme and glorious 
act of divine homage and praise decreed by the Catholic Church 
to be offered by both priest and people together, then that duty 
becomes onerous and irksome. 

Such people will purposely go to the Mass said or sung 
by a priest who is not long in celebrating it. They soon lose 
their taste for solemn liturgical services, and what they do at- 
tend, even the short Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
less time consumed that keeps them upon their knees and in 
the forced mood of religious thought the better content they 
are. These are the people who seldom if ever go to Ves- 
pers. They have not enough interior devotion, it is true, to 
draw them thither, even as silent admirers of the music and 
ceremonies, but the chief reason is that they have become too 
ignorant to care to go. They are not interested because they 
have the vaguest notion only of what is being performed before 
their eyes, and with which they are not expected to have any- 
thing to do. It will go on all the same whether they are 
there or not. _ That is an official duty of the priest. The 
church in most places, and the state in others, pays his salary 
for it. If they do not come, what, after all, is lacking? I will 
tell you, my Christian brother, what is lacking. The Praise of 
God which is due him from you as well as from the priest. 
Divine Praise is the chief end of all Catholic worship. That 
is what congregations are assembled at Holy Mass and Vespers 
for. “The divine Praise by the congregation!” What sense has 
that to you? In what is your word or act in being one of an 
assembled congregation any more a word or act of divine Praise 
than if you heard Mass alone with a priest? Truly very little 
if anything more, as things are now. You have become quite 
as unintelligent a worshipper as such private worship would leave 
you, although you have been seen in your pew at High Mass 
regularly for years past. 

Why have you become an unintelligent worshipper? Why 
do you, in spite of your good general education, know so little 
even of the literary make-up of the solemn service of Praise you 
so constantly attend? Why would you, Vesperal in hand, floun- 
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der around hopelessly at a solemn Vespers properly celebrated in 
the attempt to follow what is being done in the sanctuary or 
chanted by the choir? Devout in your demeanor and thoughts, 
as you both wish and try to be, confess it, you lack cntelligent 
devotion. 

Now to the questions. Why does not God get the divine 
praise which is his due, and that expression of it which only a 
congregation can give? Why are you an unintelligent worship- 
per? It is because there is, as things now are, no “ personal 
relations between the nave and the sanctuary.” To: the sanctu- 
ary you are a nobody who may be present or not. What 
need has the sanctuary of you? Ah! that touches the point. 
It ought to be far otherwise. The sanctuary has need of you 
because the general praise of God has need of you. Without 
you the whole congregation lacks one from whose acts and 
words of worship God is to have the praise which the holy 
church designs and wishes to send up to him from them. The 
congregation is a body of worshippers with the priest, congre- 
gati in unum. The worship ts all song. Then in what are they 
a body of worshippers if they have no lot or part in the song? 
When the church says to them, This is 'the worship ye shall 
here offer in common, she also says, And this is the song ye 
shall sing. Then, my dear Christian brother, if the congregation 
are not singing the praises of God, and you are not there sing- 
ing with the others, where is their or your offering of con- 
gregational praise ? 

You are a faithful and devout Catholic, but that friend of 
yours who comes occasionally to High Mass and sits in the next 
pew to yours is, as you know, rather a cold-hearted one; and 
you have lately heard him give expression to his opinions of 
certain agnostic books and essays he has read which really 
shocked you. Why is his mind getting clouded and his heart 
chilled? I'll tell you in one sentence. He has had no personal 
relations with his church and its worship and work, and conse- 
quently very little with God. What fruits of faith and piety can 
you expect of him? You have asked him to join some one of 
the religious societies attached to the church, hoping to interest 
him in things that are of God, and so bring him out, of reach 
of the serpent of infidelity crawling in his path. But your per- 
syasions have been in vain. Don’t you think that if the great 
Society of Praise—the Congregational service of High Mass, 
which he still has faith enough to attend, could give this brother 
something to do in furthering its chief object; if, in a word, he 
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was no longer a forced silent listener and observer, but a sweet 
and hearty-voiced associate member of a singing congregation, 
would not his personal utterance of the convictions of faith and 
the sentiments of divine love go very far towards enlightening 
his mind and inflaming his heart with divine truth, goodness, and 
beauty ? Do you think that a Catholic man of good ordinary 
judgment, who could be brought to stand on his feet every Sun- 
day before the altar and sing his Credo, would find agnostic 
literature attractive reading, or be in much danger from hearing 
its sceptical inanities paraded in the course of his social or busi- 
ness relations with others? If such a blessed consummation could 
be brought about I am quite sure you would not have to ask 
him twice to join your conference of St. Vincent de Paul. And I 
‘am thinking with good reason that both you and he, with many 
others, would be finding a spiritual hunger arising in your hearts 
which, to satisfy, would lead you often to Vespers and Benediction, 
and to other devout Congregational services. All sense of onerous 
and irksome duty where the sublime and joyful praise of God is 
concerned would vanish. Past would be all urging for you and 
them to enter the house of the Lord, to go up into the courts 
of the house cf your God. Oh! how the very depths of your 
being would be stirred and your spirit thrill with indescribably 
joyous,exaltation as you would feel the vast vibrations of the 
great wave of harmonious praise ascending to heaven from the 
assembled multitude, throbbing in unison with the tones of your 
own voice! What new and ravishing beauties would now dis- 
close themselves in the varied rhythm of stately psalm, melodious 
hymn, and sublime canticle of faith or adoration, lifting all souls 
in soaring ascent to heaven as if borne upon the strong wings of 
a mighty angel, past all earthly bounds in his majestic flight, and, 
as if ushered by this heavenly Herald of Praise, himself a being 
of ceaseless song, into the very Presence of God Most High, God 
Most Good, God Most Holy and Most True! 

Then would you look back upon days that are past, so hap- 
pily past and gone, as upon long wearisome hours of monotonous 
prison routine and prison silence, when from the church gallery 
a few hired voices praised God in proxy for the people, too often 
singing to be heard by them rather than by God. 

How meagre and trivial, by comparison, now appear the di- 
vine praises in song from such a source! How sad to memory’s 
view the great throng of unmoved, irresponsive, silent worshippers, 
eager, if the truth must be told, that even that poor and vapid 
—pray Heaven it may not have been trashy, vile, and unworthy !— 
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performance would soon come to an end.’ And looking within 
the breasts of those who have hither come at Holy Church’s 
bidding to offer the sacrifice of Praise to God, now at Holy Mass, 
now at Vespers and Benediction, it is not wronging the truth to 
say that, if not the last of all the motives present to the minds 
of the people, or the last one that draws them thither, or is 
awakened and enforced by the singing they hear, the Praise of 
God is certainly the least. 

Come, then, Christian brothers, one and all, clergy and laity, 
let us to the work with all serious intent and energy. Congre- 
gational singing has already shown itself to be as practicable as 
it is acceptable, and as acceptable as it is desirable. Give no 
heed unto the few timid ones who fear “lions in the way 
without” and think that “we are not a singing people.” To 
me that is‘about as sad a confession to make as if one should 
say—‘‘we are not a praying people.” As a fact, wherever the 
attempt has been made the result has been most satisfactory 
and encouraging, not to say surprising. Congregations were 
found to be a singing people on very short trial. It is the 
same with the young people. Touched by the broad hints 
given in the Congregational singing article entitled ‘“ An open 
Letter to a Nun” a certain convent academy resolved to give it 
a trial. With all their other studies, not a few, the whole body 
of young lady pupils were taught by one of the nuns to chant 
the Gregorian Mass of the sixth tone, as found in the Gradual ; 
and after about six weeks sang it in a correct and charming 
manner, the bishop pontificating in the convent chapel—no choir 
of trained voices assisting—to that prelate’s admiration and the 
agreeable surprise of several priests present on the occasion. 

We want congregational singing for all; but if I would specify 
any special class for whom it is a need of the greatest moment 
I would above all desire it for our young men. They are the 
ones who in this sceptical age hear, often to their damage, the 
blasphemous denials and ridicule of God which blatant and con- 
ceited infidels scruple not to make before whoso may hear, will- 
ing or unwilling. We need a powerful antidote to this Bite of 
the Black Serpent. Hearty, devotional, intelligent singing in 
church, singing which affirms faith in God, in the Blessed Trin- 
ity, in Jesus Christ, and His Divine Redemption, singing which 
appeals to the holiest and purest sentiments of the heart—this is 
such an antidote. The enemy may speak his lies and his blasphe- 
mous ribaldry, but song is the victor over speech; .and, thank 
God, we can sing his divine praises to his glory and our soul’s 
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edification, and come off conquerors. The power and glory of 
song ever reigns in heaven, but hell knows not the divine art. 

A practical word in conclusion. The subject deserves to be 
made the, topic of a parochial sermon. I presume to say that 
the motives for its acceptance presented in this essay are both 
spiritual and forcible, and would not fail of instructing and deeply 
interesting the people. Half the difficulties will be surmounted 
when the people know that the pastor has definitely decided to 
undertake it. It can be begun at once, just as the people are, 
without any preliminary music classes. Let a congregational 
service in English be inaugurated for Sunday evenings, employ- 
ing a short half-hour for a few weeks before the service begins 
in getting the people to sing a hymn or two the best they can. 
Be content at first with one hymn if they cannot learn more. 
By no means allow any singers to: sit in the organ-gallery. This 
is a precaution of prime importance. Let the service go on and 
call upon them at the proper time for the hymn to repeat what 
they have learned, so that God may now hear his praises by 
their mouths. Encourage them by telling them that if their first 
attempts at singing may not sound very fine in their own ears it will 
be sure to sound sweetly in the ears of God. And that is true. 
Never find fault. . Always praise and encourage, and they will take 
good heart, their countenances will brighten with pleasure, and 
they will do better every time. If you wish to learn whether 
they are pleased with the new service and the singing, just get 
within earshot of the crowd as it pours out of the church. The 
number that attend on the succeeding nights will show how ac- 
ceptable it is. Take care that everybody joins with good voice 
in reciting the prayers as well as doing their best in the singing. 
Draw their attention especially to the Invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, and that Divine Helper, Strengthener and Illuminator 
will surely manifest his aid in the holy undertaking. Need I say 
that, if we have faith, there are no mountains that we cannot re- 
move? 

ALFRED YOUNG. 
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ONLY a few years ago there yet stood in one of the counties 
of middle Georgia the ruins of an old Southern home once known 
as the Callaway mansion, a relic of slavery days and a mourn- 
ful reminder of changes wrought by war. 

Rank weeds choked the gravel walks; gates hung awry 
from rotting fences, leaving free range to stray razorbacks and 
venturesome goats over flower-beds and box borders; vast 
cotton-fields lay uncultivated; and empty, deserted cabins were 
tumbled in and covered with poison-ivy and trumpet-creeper. 

The old house, stately even in decay, gave sad proof of 
former grandeur. The birthplace of Callaways for generations, it 
had been the ideal of all that was beautiful and luxurious in 
‘those homes of the sunny South famed for their beauty, hospi- 
tality, and generous plenty, and at the beginning of the war it 
was the home of Adam Callaway, the richest slaveholder and 
planter in the State. 

Back from the road, near half a mile, it stood, delightfully 
secluded amidst a forest-like growth of ancient oaks and occa- 
sional pines, towering like watchful sentinels. In’‘its palmy days 
broad verandas with immense fluted columns surrounded it, 
screened by climbing vines and cooled by refreshing breezes, 
fragrant of yellow jasmine and wild honeysuckle, of roses and 
pinks and lilacs, and all the sweet old-timey flowers that grew in 
the box-bordered squares of the great “front yard.” 

A carriage-drive, outlined by tall magnolias, swept round a 
quarter-mile circle from the “big gate” on the road to the 
“uppin’ blocks” at the door. 

The ever-open door, broad and high, invited entrance into 
the spacious hall, leading between great square rooms back to 
the immense dining hall, where many a merry company met to 
feast at its well-filled board, attended by troops of slaves. 

From the south windows stretched away vast fields of cotton, 
bounded in the far distance by dark pine belts, and by acres of 
waving corn in the river-bottoms. 

Hundreds of slaves peopled the “ quartets, picked the cot- 
ton, pulled the fodder in the “low groun’s,” followed the plow, 
or swung the cradle in the grain-fields. 

Care-free and happy, they made the air maniboah with their 
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plantation melodies from “sun up” till “sun down” while they 
worked, and when, in the gathering twilight, they rode home 


‘from the fields on the patient mules, the jingling plow-gear 


made accompaniment to the songs. : 

War, with its terrible devastation, brought ruthless ruin to 
this garden-spot of Georgia. Freedom scattered the slaves far 
and wide. Death called the master, and neglect and decay 
did their work for the old homestead. 

Hardly a trace remained of its one-time beauty when, in 
the autumn of 1879,a young girl sat under a rose-tree in the 
old garden and watched the setting sun playing hide-and-seek 
among the tree-tops and glancing in at the shutterless windows 
of the old house, kindling therein blazing lights, as if illumina- 
ting the grand old mansion for some carnival of ante-bellum 
days. 

As the sun dropped behind the clouds and the lights went 
out the girl stooped for a little willow basket at her feet, and, 
picking her steps through tangled vines and grass, followed a 
foot-path which led to a cabin in the back yard. 

Young and fair, she seemed no part of this region of deso- 
lation and decay, and her frequent pauses—to catch the trill 
of a ldte-lingering mocking-bird, to reach on tip-toe for a bunch 
of crimson leaves or purple berries—proved that these sights 
and sounds wefe unfamiliar to her. 

An old duck waddling homeward, heading a drove of duck- 
lings, wakened the echoes as the stranger caught up one of the 
yellow waddlers, holding its velvety softness against her fair 
cheek, then, laughing merrily at the anxiety of the clamorous 
mother, placed it on its path and hastened towards the cabin. 

Here alone were signs of habitation. Smoke curled up from 
the stick-and-dirt chimney. The chinks between the logs were 
newly daubed, and the door stood ajar, disclosing the big fire- 
place with its huge back-log and blazing lightwood knot. A couple 
of split-bottomed chairs stood on the wide hearth, a long-necked 
gourd hung from a nail beside the bucket-shelf, and from the 
smoke-blackened rafters depended ropes of red peppers, strung 
on cotton strings. 

On a high-post bed, once in the “ white folk’s house,” lay, 
or rather sat, an old negro woman, with hands clasped about 
her knees drawn up under the patchwork quilt, and her head 
wrapped in a bright “head-han’k’cher,” resting on them. 

Her quick ear caught the first sound of the light foot-fall 
without, and she straightened up with an eager, pleased look. 
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“Dat’s her, dat’s her,” she muttered, with a knowing shake 
of the turbaned head. 

“Dey ain’ no needcessity ter tell ole mammy hit’s her baby 
comin’. Dese ole yeres ain’ deef.yit, en dey knowed dat ‘pit- 
a-pat, pit-a-pat’ ’dou’t uver layin’ eyes on ’er. De Lord bless 
de chile! Here she cum, nussin’ her po’ ole mammy, ’stid er 
me bein’ up ter fly ’roun’ en ’ten’ on my baby misstis. ’Fo’ de 
Lord! times zs change. I dunno whut gwine happen dese days.” 

“Never mind, mammy, you ‘flew ’roun’’ while you could, I’m 
sure,” answered a musical voice, as the girl stood in the cabin 
door. . 

“Dat’s de trufe, honey. Dat’s de Lord's trufe. Dey ain’ no 
likelier nigger den I ’uz ’fo’ de rheumatiz tuk me.” 

‘“Well, my dear old mammy, it’s my time now; but see 
what I found—these lovely fresh eggs. Now for a nice supper 
for my mammy.” 

‘““Whar you bin rummagin’, honey? A’ter dat ole blue hen, 
I’ be boun’! I ain’ bin able ter keep up wid ’er. She done 
stole er nes’, en I jes’ say: ‘Wal, go ‘long ‘bout yer bizness den. 
I ain’ got no time ter pester ‘long er you.” 

‘Why, mammy, I found them in the cutest place—under the 
great rose-tree in the front garden. You see I am peeping 
everywhere. I’ve been here only a few days and I know all the 
pretty places around.” 

“La, chile, dey ain’ nuthin’ putty "bout here now. Nuver 
sence de day de niggers sot free, en ole marster drap dead, dey 
ain’ bin a lick er work done ’bout de place.” 

“OQ mammy! do tell me about my grandfather, and about 
my poor, dear old grandmother up at the house. She would 
hardly speak to me when I came, but now she begins to watch 
me as I move about the room, and I think she would rather have 
me wait on her than Psyche.” 

“Psyche ain’ none er us house niggers,” said the ole woman 
with great contempt. ‘She dunno nuthin’ ’bout waitin’ on white 
fokes. She b’long out yanner ’hine de plow. ’Fo’ God, honey, I 
seen de day ole miss’ wud’n’ no mo’ let dat lazy nigger Psyche 
cum ‘bout ’er den she fly. Ez fur me, I bin in de white foke’s 
house eber sence I cud walk. Me en ole miss’ ’uz chillun ter- 
gedder. I b’longed ter her, en time we growed up she ’uz de 
putties’ en de riches’ young misstis in all Cal’iny, en I ’uz de 
peartes’ waitin’-maid ennywhar, ef I is say it myse’f. Ole miss’ 
fambly mighty big fokes, honey !—de Bellinger fambly—and whar- 
uver me en old miss’ go we ’uz sum punkins, dat we is. Dey 
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bin rich sence way back. Dey ain’ nuver bin po’—tell now ”*; and 
the palsied old head dropped on her clasped hands. 
The young girl waited silently until her painful emotion 


passed. 
“Wal, dey wuz rich den, fer sho. En den, when Mars’ Ab’am 


. Callaway married my young misstis, Eleanor Rellinger, him en 


her tergedder hed miggers en mules by de hund’ed; en ez fer plan- 
tations, dey des natchelly cu’dn’ count de acres. Don’ talk, 
honey! I tell yer whut de trufe: wen we cum ter Georgy en 
sot up in Mars’ Ab’am’s manshun we hed mo’ cump’ny en 
everthing wuz fine ez money cud buy. Misstis nuver hed but 
two chilluns: dem ’uz yo’ ma en Mars’ George, whut got kilt in 
de wah. I nussed ’em bofe; en, honey, I luved ’em same as dey 
‘uz my own chillun. Young marster he growed up pow’ful fas’, 
en fus’ thing we all knowed he ’uz-jes’ de han’somes’ en de 
smartes’ young gentermans in de county. Ole miss’ eyes ain’ 
big ‘nuff ter see ‘im. She say he mus’ go ter collige en be 
eddycated. Ole marster say he lak ter know why he cain’ git 
schoolin’ ’nuff et home; say fe ain’ nuver bin to collige, en he 
git erlong mighty well. But ole miss’ up en say he gwine,; en he 
went. When she say anythin’ gwine be done, it gwéne be done. 
De Lord knows, honey, hit mout er bin er heap better ef he’d er 
stayed et home, ez marster sed. Leas’ways dar wudn’t no 
Yankee cum foolin’ ’round ter car’ off my young misstis.” 

Tears ran down the wrinkled black face. She rested her head 
on her hands and rocked back and forth. Suddenly remembering 
who it was that sat beside her, she tried to assume a playful 
manner. 

‘“‘Laws-a-mussy, honey, whut zs I bin sayin’? Whar ’ud you 
be, I lak ter know, ef Mars’ Clinton hedn’ cum home from col- 
lige wid young-marster? Don’ you min’, honey, whut ole 
mammy say. ‘Wes’ P’int—dar’s whar dey wuz, en dey think 
a mighty heap er one ’nuther. 

“’Fo’ long Mars’ Clinton he done fell in luv wid young 
misstis, en I ain’ blame him—’kaze she jes’ lak a mornin’-giory, 
wid ’er blue eyes en her pink cheeks. She ain’ black-eyed en 
proud lak ole miss’—dat she ain’. Mars’ Clinton he mighty 
likely gentermans ; en he sut’n’y wuz a gentermans, fum de top 
uv ‘is head ter de sole er his fut. Fust chance he ax ole 
marster an ole miss’ ter gie him der daughter, but it tuk ’em a 
right smart while ‘fo’ dey ’greed ter let "em git married. On’y, 
den, when he promus to lib wid ’em—do all his fokes in New 
York. Young misstis tole me *bout ‘em when she cum _ back 
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fum up dar. She say dey mighty nice fokes. .Yer see, honey, 
a’ter de weddin’ Mars’ Clinton tuk he bride ter see ’em all. 

‘Dem ’uz de days w’en dis ole house ’uz lak de promus’ lan’. 
Ev’ybody ’uz happy, ev’ybody hed enuff en ter spar. De 
niggers dance at de quarter ev’y night, en whoop en sing at 
de corn-shuckin’. Dey ’uz a peart sight er uz gals waitin’ in de 
house den, en er heap er boys doin’ roun’. I didn’ fool ‘long er 
none un ’em, ’kaze young misstis mighty weakly, en den w’en 
you ‘uz borned I des natchelly hed my han’s full. I ain’ let 
nobody in dat house tech you—no nigger needn’ cum roun’ 
‘spectin’ ter hole my baby miss. Dat whut dey all call yer, 
honey. ’Kaze dar ’uz ole miss’ en young misstis, en so you 
‘bleeged ter be baby miss. But de Lord he’p you, honey, des 
‘bout dat time fokes got ter talkin’ bout war, ’bout de niggers 
gwine be ’manserpated. I ain’ say nuthin’, but I listen—en I 
notis ole marster bile over, he r’ar en t’ar en talk loud. Ole 
miss’ don’ say much,-but she hole ’er head high en look mighty 
proud. Mars’ George he reddy ter fight fus’ go. 

‘Den I notis Mars’ Clinton seem ter be oneasy. He don’ 
somehow ’gree wid marster; en ole miss’ watch ’im lak er hawk. 
Yo’ ma, honey, ‘pear mighty troubled, en she trimble lak er 
aspin-leaf ev’y time dey all begin ter argify. 

‘See how ’twuz, baby? Mars’ Clinton he ain’ none er us fokes. 
He bin fotch up up dar in de Norfen he ain’ b’lieve in slavery, 
do he mighty good ter us niggers; ‘kaze, ez I say, he's er 
gentermans. En he don’ b’lieve Cal’iny oughter ’cede or sump’n 
‘n’er. Dat hu’t ole miss’ p’intedly, ‘kaze she think Cal’iny know 
whut she er ’bout, ef ennybody do. 

‘‘T listen, en I notis Mars’ Clinton he try not ter say much, but 
he pow'ful to’ up in his min’, en at las’ he say he mus’ go. Ole 
marster he rage en he t’ar, en he say: ‘Go, sir, en nuver put 
your foot in my house ergen.’ Ole miss’ say sump’un ’n’er ‘bout 
‘viper in ’er buzum,’ en ’er eyes flash lak lightnin’. Young 
misstis, jes’ lak a flower tremlin’ in de win’, she say she mus’ go 
wid ’er husban’. En, ‘fo’ de Lord! honey, dat night dey ‘uz all 
reddy ter go. I ’low’d dey boun’ ter take me, ’count er de baby; 
but, lo en behole! young misstis cum ter car’ de baby herse’f. 
I kotches her roun' de wais’ en I say, Sholy, misstis, yer ain’ 
gwine leave ole mammy; I cain’ nuver let my baby go ’way fum 
me; I boun’ ter go: I jes ’bleeged ter go. She put her head on 
my ole buzum, jes’ lak when she ’uz a little gal, en des cried en 
cried. Den she say: ‘Mammy, my dear ole mammy, you mus’ 
stay ter take care of mother. I won't let baby forget you.’ She 
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lifted my arms f'um roun’ ’er en kissed me on my ole black face, 
en de nex’ minit she ’uz gone, baby en all. Dis ole head swum 
roun’ en roun’, and I shet my eyes ter stiddy myse’f. Look lak 
I ‘uz gwine ’stracted. I heered de kerridge wheels en den I 
knowed dey ‘uz gone—en mammy lef’ behine. I ’uz heart- 
hurt, honey—I ‘uz heart-hurt. De swimmin’ cum ergen rite 
sudden, en I fall down in er heap, en I nuver riz till day ’uz broke. 
I cud’n eat en I cud’n sleep, thinkin’, thinkin’! Who gwine take 
keer my baby? Who gwine watch dat chile en bring her up er 
lady ’cep’n’ mammy ? 

““Nex’ mornin’ ev ybody knowed dey ’uz gone; en it hurt’em 
pow ful, *kaze young misstis gone too. Ole marster look kinder 
shuk, but ole miss’ ain’ gwine let on she keer; do’ she ain’ ’ceivin’ 
me. A’ter while news ’gin to cum ’bout de soldiers fightin’ sho’ 
’‘nough, en ’bout how Mars’ George he whup ever'thing dat stan’ 
befo’ ‘im. Dey sut’n’y wuz proud er Mars’ George. I hear ’em 
say how Mars’ Clinton in de yarmy, too, on de yuther side, en 
den I ’spicionate what mek marster en misstis so pow’ful angrified 
wid ‘im. 

“’Fo’ God, honey, dat de longes’ fo’ year I eber lived; hit ‘uz 
terrible ; look lak ter me de end nuver’ud cum. But, good Gord 
A’mighty! it @// cum at onct.” She clutched the bed-clothes and 
drew them up over her head, as if to shut out the memories 
crowding on her, but, with an effort, she smoothed them again 
with much precision, to hide her emotion. 

‘Jes’ lak de yarmy cum erlong terday en bu’nt up de gin- 
‘ouse en de barns en de mill, en mos’ ever’thing dey cu’d; den 
de wu’d cum how de niggers sot free; en den er man cum ridin’ 
up en say Mars George done kil’. Marster ’uz settin’ on de back 
po’ch, en he hear ev’y wu'd de man say. He jes tu’n white, 
en he drapped right out de cheer—dead! We worked on ’im, 
but cley wa’n’t no use; he ’uz done dead. I nuver is ter fergit how 
ole miss’ look w’en she stan’ by marster’s side; her eyes sot in ’er 
head en shinin’ lak fire. All day en all night she watched, en 
all day en all night ergin, tell dey fotch young marster home en 
dey laid ’em tergedder in de buryin’-groun’ out yonder. En yit 
ole miss nuver shed a tear. I look at ’er sumtimes en I mos’ 
drap, she look so cur’us, en she don’ eat nuthin’. A’ter ’while she 
git pow’ful weak, en at las’ she ’bleeged ter keep de bed. Den 
de fever riz en she got ‘lirious in ’er min’. I ha’ ter git erbout 
peart. I nussed ’er and talked t’er, en tried ter mek ’er cry, tellin’ 
*bout Mars’ George, ‘kaze, I say, ef ole miss’ don’ cry she boun’ 
ter die. She jes’ plum bu’n up inside. Long ’fo’ dis time ev'y 
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livin’ soul done lef’ de place, ’cep’n’ me en ole miss’. Ev’y one 
er dem fool niggers done gone off, en I hed ter skirmish ’roun’ 
lively. Wall, ole miss’ get able ter set up a’ter while, but she wu’d 
have nuthin’ ter do wid nobody dat cum ter see ’er. I don’ fret 
‘er bout nuthin’, en I des sell de chickens, en eggs, en veg’ables 
out de gyarden, en sumhow we bin managin’ ter scratch erlong; 
but I tell yer whut, honey, we’s seen sum mighty ska’ce times. 
Den when de rheumatiz knock me down I sed ter myse’f: ‘ What 
we gwine do now is ’yond me.’ 

“T’ank de Lord, honey, you cum at las’, en dese ole eyes 
seen yer onct mo’ ’fo’ dey shet for uver. 

“Mammy cain’ car’ yer now, baby, in dese ole arms, but 
many’s de time I hilt ‘em out empty, wishin’ fer my baby ter 
cum back. I ain’ got nuthin’ ter keep me now. On’y tek keer 
ole miss’, honey—be sho’ ter tek good keer ole miss’. 

“Dar cum dat lazy, good-fer-nuthin’ nigger now. I be boun’ 
she done fergit ha’f she got ter do.” 

Psyche’s good-natured face appeared in the door and Eleanor 
slipped quietly away. 

Her heart was full of memories awakened by the old negro’s 
story—memories of her gentle mother, who. had faithfully kept 
the promise that she should not forget mammy. 

Many a time she lay in her mother’s arms and listened to 
tales about ‘“‘ Mammy and Ole Miss’” and the happy days in the 
dear old Georgia home. Many. a time she had been sung to 
sleep with the crooning lullabies learned at mammy’s_ knee, 
and many a time the promise had been given that when she 
was a “big girl” she could go to see mammy and grandma.* 
“Tell them, darling,” her mother would whisper, “that I loved 
them to the end.” Frail and delicate, and conscious that she 
would never see them again, she instilled in her little daughter’s 
mind the love of home and dear ones filling her own heart. 

Just before her death she became a Catholic. Her husband, 
Gen. Clinton, had entered the church soon after the war. Eleanor 
was placed at Georgetown, under the care of the Visitandine 
Nuns, and through all the years, until her school-days were 
completed, the desire remained with her to “go to see mammy ” 
and the place of her birth. 

A party of friends coming to Georgia gave her an oppor- 
tunity to make the visit. 

Gen. Clinton gave his consent, but warned her that the 
advances made by him towards reconciliation had been repelled 
and years had passed without communication. 
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Eleanor’s heart failed her when she came and saw ruin and 
desolation on every side, and she felt she could never forget the 
chilling disappointment of the meeting with her grandmother— 
merely a cold, ceremonious recognition from a stately, proud 
woman. 

Mammy’s joy was unbounded. She laughed and cried and 
talked all in a breath, and tried to excuse and explain away 
the coldness of her mistress. 

Mrs. Callaway had secluded herself from friends and relatives, 
‘never leaving the house except to visit the graves of her dead 
or old Crecy’s cabin. 

Poverty was very bitter to her, and she had never forgiven 
the enemy who had taken from her not only her slaves but 
her children. The sight of her granddaughter revived the pain 
and sorrow of those dark days. 

Eleanor was so absorbed in her own sad thoughts after 
leaving the cabin that she did not observe her grandmother 
coming up the path from the little grave-yard until she reached 
the house. It was now quite dark, and Psyche had forgotten the 
lights. Eleanor assisted the old lady up the dark stairs, through 
the hall to her bed-room. She brightened the fire, drew up the 
easy-chair and placed the shaded lamp beside it, and deftly 
arranged the many little things forgotten by careless Psyche. 
She was rewarded with a pleased look from her grandmother 
and a faint response to her good-night kiss. Often. had the 
mistress sighed for the faithful old Crecy, who knew her every 
whim and fancy. Awkward, slow-motioned Psyche was a trial 

“beyond endurance. Eleanor made use of this fact and in a 
quiet, gentle way made right all blunders and prevented many 
annoying omissions. She was Jearning to anticipate every wish 
and arrange little comforts, and all with so sweet a grace that 
the proud, lonely heart was yielding unconsciously. 

Next.morning Eleanor was up with the sun and soon at the 
little cabin. Mammy was watching for her, and made an effort 
to sit up to greet her baby miss; but the young “misstis” had to 
prop her up with the cotton pillows and hold the little bowl of 
hot gruel for her while she drank it. To cheer and rouse her 
Eleanor talked all the time. 

“Mammy, don’t you know Christmas is almost here? You 
must hurry up and be able to wear the nice dress I brought 
you.” 

“C’ris'mus! honey, C’ris'‘mus! Whar it gwine cum fum? Mam- 
my ain’ seen no C’'ris’mus since year befo’ de war.” 
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“But, mammy, it’s Christmas every year. Christmas, you 
know, when the dear little Jesus was born, and his mother took 
him in her arms to shelter him and keep him warm. Just as 
you used to do for me, mammy, your baby miss.” 

“T ain’ think’n’ ’bout dat. C’ris’mus wuz when ole marster 
go off ter sell he cotton; en mornin’ a’ter he cum back de 
niggers all go up ter de white foke’s house en holler ‘C’ris’mus- 
gif, marster,’ ‘ C’ris’mus-gif’, misstis’; den dey gets head-han’k’chers 
en blankets en Sunday coats—en all sich. [I dunno whar C’ris’- 
mus gwine cum fum now. Dey ain’ no marster en dey ain’ no 
niggers—en dey ain’ no cotton 'dout niggers en mules.” 

“My poor old mammy! And did no one ever tell you why 
it was Christmas? why everybody ought to be happy then? 
Mammy, were you ever baptized ?” 

‘Dat I ain’, honey. I ain’ no use fo’ dem camp-meet’n’s 
High, holler, an’ wuss’n dan you is afoah. Deed I ain’ baptize’— 
not dis nigger!” 

Eleanor’s heart glowed with zeal. ‘Oh! if I can only make her 
understand,” she thought. “I'll ask my guardian angel to help 
me and try.” 

In simple, child-like way she told the old, sweet story of the 
Babe of Bethlehem, of the home at Nazareth, and the sorrowful 
tale of Calvary. 

The poor old heart, that had tasted the sweetness of tender 
affection and the bitterness of death and separation, easily be- 
lieved and accepted the lesson of salvation. 

She wished to hear it over and over again, and every day 
Eleanor repeated it for her, adding a .few little prayers and aspi- 
rations, which mammy delighted to say, word for word, after her 
“ baby.” . 

God loves to give his divine light to simple, humble souls. 
Her faith was strong and fervent. She began to wish for Christ- 
mas to come, and asked to be baptized. 

Eleanor, seeing that she grew weaker day by day, had writ- 
ten to her friends, who were in Macon, and asked them to send 
a priest.to her; but she had heard nothing from them. The eve 
of Christmas came, but no priest. Mammy was so weak Eleanor — 
feared to leave her, and spent her Christmas-eve in prayerful 
watching. The night passed and Christmas morning dawned 
beautiful and bright. The sun shone through the cabin window, 
flooding the room with light. Roused by the brightness, mammy 
opened her eyes and they sought the face of her young “ misstis.” 
“Baby,” she murmured. Eleanor saw at a glance that death was 
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near. She hesitated no longer’ to pour the water of baptism. 

Mammy understood. For an instant the old face brightened with 
a supernatural joy. ‘“C’ris’mus—done—cum,” she whispered as 
Eleanor bent over her—“ Little Jesus—cum—Baby—” 

The words died away with her failing breath. The soul of 
the faithful old mammy was with the Babe of Bethlehem. Her 
Christmas was in heaven. 

Eleanor’s tears fell fast over the dear old face as she knelt 
beside the bed, and she did not heed a startled exclamation from 
Psyche, who wept noisily. ‘‘ Bless de Lord! ef dar ain’ ole miss’,” 
she repeated, and Eleanor looked up to discover her grandmother 
kneeling near her. Psyche was sent off to call in the neigh- 
boring women, and as soon as Mrs. Callaway was alone with the 
dead her grief burst forth. 

“O Crecy, my poor old Crecy!—you, too, have left me. 
Why do you leave me, mammy? You alone were faithful when 
all turned against me—faithful and kind when I was hard and 
cold. But my heart was breaking, mammy, breaking for my 
children. O God! why cannot I die, too? But not yet—not 
yet for me. I was too proud—too unforgiving! Have mercy, 
O God, have mercy! 

The negro women began coming in and Eleanor gently drew 
her away. She leaned heavily on the young arm supporting her, 
and no longer tried to carry herself erect and haughty. 

When Eleanor placed her in the big easy-chair and would 
have withdrawn Mrs. Callaway motioned her to stay. She 
came and knelt beside her grandmother, waiting her commands. 
After a momentary effort,.she placed her hand on the girl's 
head. “Child! you have conquered. I steeled my heart against 
you; I said I would not forgive; I was jealous when Crecy loved 
you. I watched you in and out, and follewed you once when 
you went to her cabin. I heard you teaching her to pray—to 
believe—to forgive. I went again and again. I could not stay 
away. There came a feeling of unrest, a longing for something 
to fill the great void in my heart. Once you left a little book 
in my room. I read it. It taught the following of Christ—love, 
forgiveness. Another time your door stood open and I saw a 
crucifix and a statue with a wounded heart—idolatrous images 
I would have called them, but while I looked they appealed to 
my heart and—I knelt before them. Kneeling there the proud, 
bitter feeling left my heart and I—I begged for forgiveness—for 
mercy. I tried to say some of the prayers I heard you teach 
old Crecy. Ah, child! it is fitting that / should have to learn 
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from a slave. May God have mercy on me! Pray, child, pray 
that he will have mercy on me.” 

Eleanor hid her face on her grandmother’s breast. Ah! how 
fervently she had prayed for this heart to be touched by divine 
grace, and the Sacred Heart had heard her prayer. 

Towards evening a carriage drove up, and Eleanor greeted 
with delight her friend Mrs. Salter and Father Prescott, from 
Macon. 

Mammy was given Christian burial, and laid to rest in the 
little grave-yard near “Ole Marster en Mars’ George.” 

The mistress did not long survive the old slave. 

Mrs. Salter, a devout Catholic and an intimate friend of 
Eleanor’s mother, took a deep interest in Mrs, Callaway and 
offered to remain with her. 

Father Prescott came out often from the city. Mrs. Calla- 
way was much pleased with him, and had many long talks with 
him. At last every doubt and difficulty was removed and she 
asked to be baptized. Her strength was fast wasting and 
Father Prescott did not delay the happiness she so earnestly 
desired. A few days later the end came, and calmly she 
breathed out her soul in Eleanor’s arms, blessing with her last 
word her beloved granddaughter, who brought light to her 
darkened soul and peace to her troubled heart—that peace 
“born not of earth” which beams in Eleanor Clinton’s own lovely 
face ’peath the coif and veil of a Visitandine, as she dwells now 
in her peaceful cloister. 

To-day not a vestige of the old mansion remains. A railroad 
crosses #s site and the only trace left of former days is the 
little grave-yard enclosed with a high wall. Within are four 
marble slabs, and one bears these simple words: ‘Mammy, 


from Baby Miss.”’ 
N. T. M. 
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FATHER BLANK’S PLAIN REASONS FOR PLAIN 
LIVING. 
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His dwelling makes but sorry show; 
Roof, ceilings, doorstep, mean and low; 
His cassock, shoes, and old chapeau 
Were once new—but that’s long ago. 


I fear me men will Truth despise 
Unless trick’d out in finer guise: 
I'll ask him for his reasons why. 
I did; and got this wise reply: 


“In all my life I never yet 

Saw lucky fishers paint their net; 
Nor, save in pictures, shepherds deck’d 
In rich attire with colors fleck’d. 


Old nets won’t scare the fish, they say. 
Sheep from a king would run away. 
Men, both of high and low degree, 
Speak freely unto poverty. 


At palace doors all hesitate; 

At poor men’s doors none have to wait. 
Truth plainly drest may walk abroad 
And.ne’er be taken for a fraud. 
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When Truth and I go out together, 
No matter where, nor what’s the weather, 
I hear, as each his hand extends: 

‘That man and Truth are bosom friends. 
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ALFRED YOUNG. 
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ARE CANADIAN CATHOLICS PRIEST-RIDDEN ? 


WHILE travelling through the Province of Quebec some years 
ago I happened to fall in with an American Protestant divine on 
vacation. He was particularly struck with the number and value 
of the churches which we passed, and he ventured the opinion 
that they were ovt of keeping with the small though apparently 
comfortable farm-houses, and that the money which built them 
had been extorted from the people by the priests. Last summer 
I heard a Catholic make a somewhat similar remark. I offered 
an explanation, which I purpose here elaborating, for there may 
be many like the minister and my Catholic friend. 

Civil and ecclesiastical affairs were closely connected in New 
France. In the early days, when the Franciscans and Jesuits at- 
tended to the spiritual wants of the immigrants, each of the terri- 
torial divisions of the colony was called a mission. When the 
population increased and permanent settlement extended a bishop 
came to rule in Quebec, and the control of ecclesiastical affairs 
passed from the regular to the secular clergy. 

Then the designation of mission began to give way to that 
of parish, and the ecclesiastico-civil customs of old France were 
applied to her Canadian colony. With the cession came confusion. 
First there was military and then English law, but the Quebec 
act of 1774, in accord with the spirit of the treaty of cession, se- 
cured to the French Canadians their religion, their language, 
and their civil laws, and, consequently, their parish system; 
and so we find, under the heading “religious matters” many 
pages of the Consolidated Statutes of Quebec setting forth 
the manner in which new parishes are to be erected and old 
ones subdivided, how parish meetings are to be held, trustees 
elected, assessments made and collected for the building. of 
churches, etc. 

A perusal of the chapiede of the Consolidated Statutes dealing 
with religious matters would show that in what has been called 
“ priest-ridden”” Quebec the laity have a deal to do with the 
temporalities of their churches, and that the temples which so 
thickly dot the province were not erected by taxation without repre- 
sentation. The Quebec law reports prove that the Aaditant, who 
is so frequently described as a simple and devout Acadian rustic, 
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insists upon his legal rights and is particular about having eccle- 
siastical affairs managed according to order. 

The initiation and carrying on of all parish work not strictly 
religious may be said to be in the hands of the people. Church- 
wardens for the management of the ordinary temporal affairs of 
the parish are elected by the householders, who are summoned 
to meet for that purpose annually; and vestry or, as they are 
called in Quebec, /abrigue meetings. are convoked by the curé 
on demand of the warden in charge. The priest-incumbent pre- 
sides, but all business is decided by a plurality of votes.* As to 
the more important work, or what might be called work charge- 
able to capital account, such as the churches and _ parsonages 
which rather scandalized my Protestant and Catholic friends, 
Judge Beaudry in his book + on the parish system remarks that 
the people are greatly interested in these buildings, for nothing 
can be done towards their establishment, erection, or maintenance 
without the consent of the parishioners. 

When, on petition of the majority of the inhabitants of a par- 
ish, the ecclesiastical authorities decide that a new church or par- 
sonage should be erected, or an old one repaired, or a cemetery 
laid out, or that any other important parish work should be done, 
the curé is required by law to “call by the sound of the bell,” 
after the giving of notice on two consecutive Sundays, a general 
meeting of the holders of taxable property in the parish or mis- 
sion and preside thereat. At the meeting trustees are appointed, 
who form a corporation for carrying on to completion the re- 
quired work. Their first duty is to draw up an act of assess- 
ment, which shall comprise a specification of the work to be done 
and a detailed statement of the expenses to be incurred, together 
with an exact. schedule of the taxable property in the parish. 
This act of assessment must be placed on view for fifteen days, 
after which it is to be presented to the commissioners of the dio- 
cese for homologation. The commissioners are five laymen, ap- 
pointed by the lieutenant-governor in council for each diocese in 
the province, who, in conjunction with the ordinary, consider and 
adjudge upon all cases respecting either the erection or division 
of parishes, the building or repairing of churches, parsenages, etc. 
The commissioners for each diocese form, in fact, a court of five 
judges, having jurisdiction as to the important temporalities of the 
parishes in their district. They are required to appoint a sec- 


*Sir Hector Langevin's Manuel des Paroisses et Fabriques. 
t Code des Curés, Marguillers et Paroissiens. 
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retary and to keep a register of all judgments, orders, and pro- 
ceedings. They are entitled to no remuneration, except in cases 
of legal contestation or personal attendance on the spot, when they 
are allowed to fix an adequate rate of remuneration. The fees 
chargeable by the secretary for his services and writings are set 
forth in the code. The commissioners may examine persons 
under oath, and can appoint one of their number to take the de- 
positions of witnesses at the place where the latter reside. 

In the matter of assessments the commissioners act as a 
court of revision, hear all objections on the part of those inter- 
ested, judge and determine between the trustees and the assessed, 
and reject, modify, or confirm the act, in part or in whole, as 
they find it just or reasonable so to do. When the commission- 
ers have passed the act the assessments made thereunder become 
a first charge on the land, and the work is begun and proceeded 
with under the direction of the trustees, who are bound to ren- 
der annually an account to the parishioners, called together by 
due notice for that purpose. If the first assessment should not 
be sufficient the trustees may, on the authority of the commis- 
sioners, make, in the regular form, a supplementary assessment. 
Within a year of the completion of the work for which they 
were appointed the trustees are required to render a full report 
at a general meeting of those interested; and, should they not 
do so, a process is specified for compelling them to render the 
necessary accounts. After a satisfactory report has been filed 
the trustees are to hand over to ‘the curé and church-wardens 
everything remaining in their possession of the moneys, 
materials, and effects, and all documents and records; and 
the said church-wardens can exercise the same powers and 
have the same recourse against builders, contractors, and other 
persons as were possessed by the retiring trustees. , 

The law, of course, does not prevent the doing of parish work 
of any kind by voluntary subscription; but a work begun by 
subscription can be continued or added to by the system I have 
just outlined, and the church-wardens can sue for unpaid sub- 
scriptions, 

In Quebec, it must be remembered, the term “ parish” has 
a civil as well as an ecclesiastical meaning; and there is laid 
down in the chapter of the Consolidated Statutes dealing with 
religious matters the form of procedure to be followed. in the 
erection, subdivision, or union of parishes. Judge Beaudry, in the 
work already referred to, says: “It is to the bishops that belongs 
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the initiative of the canonical erection of parishes, but they can 
proceed thereto only on the demand of the proprietors who in- 
habit the territory to be erected into a parish ”—this, of course, 
because of its civil form. The law provides that, on a petition 
signed by a majority of the inhabitants, the ecclesiastical author- 
ities may proceed to the canonical erection, division, or union of 
parishes. Notice of such must be given on two consecutive 
Sundays, and any parties objecting may file their pleas with the 
commissioners within thirty days. In adjudicating on objections 
the commissioners may take evidence in the usual way, and, if 
they consider it necessary to make any change in the matter 
regulated by the canonical decree, the law says they shall con- 
sult with the ecclesiastical authorities and obtain their opinion. 
They then report their finding with full particulars to the lieu- 
tenant-governor in council. If no objection is made the secre- 
tary of the commissioners simply transmits the decree to the 
lieutenant-governor, who, on its receipt or the receipt of the 
commissioners’ report in disputed cases, issues or refuses to issue, 
as the case may be, on the advice of his cabinet, a proclama- 
tion establishing the parish civilly, which establishment empowers 
the. parishioners to assess themselves in the manner provided by 
the law which I have summarized. 

The parish system which I have described has no bearing 
at all upon Protestants; they are specially exempt from its opera- 
tions. But there is a form which, under certain circumstances, 
the parish may take, and in which Protestants have an interest. 
The Province of Quebec is divided into towns, villages, and rural 
municipalities, and the municipal code enacts that every territory 
erected, in accordance with the formalities of the civil law, into 
a parish and situated entirely in one and the same county 
forms of itself a.municipality and has authority to make enact- 
ments in regard to its local affairs. The parish then has a 
council and a mayor, and the mayor has a seat at the county 
council. But this is the purely civil phase of the subject, and 
with it this article is not concerned. 

The parish system, it is well to add, has nothing to do with 
the tithes. They are collectable by law from all Catholic agri- 
culturists, whether they live in civilly constituted parishes or not, 
and consist of one twenty-sixth of the grain crops. From Cath- 
olics other than farmers the civil code exacts nothing, and the 
church depends on their voluntary payment of dues. 

Enough has been written to show that Quebec is not a land 
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of darkness inhabited by priest-ridden people, whose substance is 
extorted from them for the erection of grand ecclesiastical struc-_ 
tures. As Dr. S. E. Dawson,* a learned Protestant of Mont- 
real, has said, “ No doubt the clergy use their influence, as they 
would anywhere, but they cannot in any way drag into such 
matters their functions as dispensers of the sacraments,” and 
whatever is done has been done freely by the laity, “ who have 
more to say about it than is usually supposed.” 


Ottawa, Ont. J. A. J. MCKENNA. 





CRAIG-NA-ULLA; OR, THE ROCK OF THE BLESSED 
OIL.—A LEGEND OF ADARE. 


NEAR “sweet Adare” there is a country grave-yard. It 
stands far away in the fields). Except the people of the neigh- 
borhood few know of its existence, it is situated so remote 
from the highway, and those of the district point to a rock in ° 
that grave-yard that they call Craig-na-Ulla ; or, the Rock of the 
Blessed Oil. Tradition says that in time past this rock miracu- 
lously gave oil on one day of the year, that persons came from 
far and near to be cured, and that they were cured. It ceased 
flowing ; and this is the tale they tell of its ceasing. 

O’Donovan was lord of all the fair lands by the Mayne. He 
was known to be wealthy; and the country-folks said that the 
bottom of the castle was nothing but crocks of gold, and that 
when the doors were opened the. whole place shone as if the 
sun was blazing there. He had one daughter, an only child, 
Ailne of the fair features and the gentle heart. O’Donovan was 
Irish of the Irish, bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh. 
He was, moreover, a Catholic; and in those days a Catholic 
could not hold land or property of any value, according to the 
laws of Queen Elizabeth and her successors. 

But O’Donovan had as: neighbor Sir Hugh Vauxbury, one 
of those true-hearted Englishmen who, when confided in, are 
never found wanting; and in his name the Irish chieftain had all 
his estates and property registered. Sir Hugh had two sons, Ed- 
mund and Ferdinand. On account of the friendly relations that 
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existed between the families, Ailne O’Donovan was frequently 
at Inglemor, the residence of the English baronet. 

The children grew into years; and the two boys, now be- 
come men, began to look with different feelings on Ailne O’Don- 
ovan. -.The elder brother, handsome as hé was brave, desired 
the fair girl as his wife for her own sake; the younger, because 
he was debarred by birthright from the enjoyment of his fath- 
er's possessions, thought only of the fair lands by the Mayne 
and the crocks of gold beneath the foundations of O’Donovan’s 
castle. 

O’Donovan was suddenly killed in one of those forays that, 
unfortunately, were frequent at that time; his true-hearted old 
neighbor peacefully breathed his last; and the heiress of O’Don- 
ovan’s castle and plains was wedded to Sir Edmund Vauxbury, 
the eldest son of the deceased baronet. There were bonfires and 
merrymakings through all the countryside on the day that 
Ailtie O’Donovan became mistress of Inglemor. And a fair spot 
it was! Standing ona green eminence over a tranquil lake, the 
house—built in the Elizabethan style—commanded a view from 
- its parapeted roof of the confines of several counties; the fine 
old trees made the landscape solemn and stately; the long walks 
through green alleys in the forest made it romantic; the birds 
made it joyful, the sunshine pleasant, and the love of her young 
husband made life happy as the days are long for the daughter 
of the Irish chieftain. e 

One alone refused to take part in all this gladness. No one 
knew, no one could tell where the younger brother, Ferdinand 
‘Vauxbury, had gone. He was missed; but then it was only 
natural—so those considered who knew how he felt toward Ailne 
—it was natural that he should seek to absent himself from all 
this gaiety. His brother, who knew of what temper Ferdinand 
was, felt misgivings in his regard. When he thought of him an 
unaccountable pain, like the swift gash of a knife, would flash 
across his breast, and he would then beg of God that he him- 
self might be spared to shelter and protect his young wife from 
the dreaded vengeance of his brother. But word or hint of this 
he never breathed to the fair creature that hung on his arm as 
they sauntered through the forest—and, oh! but they were 
happy. 

The gladsome year sped swiftly on and the anniversary of 
their wedding-day had come around. A great feast was pre- 
pared. Guests were invited from afar, and the retainers at 
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home were welcomed with no less warmth. Nothing was talked 
of about the place but the festivities they were going to have 
up at the manor. The village boys and girls had been prac- 
tising their parts; the village pedagogue his address; the min- 
strel his last rhymes ; and the old piper looked to his yellowish 
bag, his drones and chanters. Numbers were arriving in groups 
and parties, and the place was getting filled with people. 

Sir Edmund and the fair Ailne moved among them, wel- 
comed them, received their congratulations, and chatted and 
joked. A new joy, too, was that: day theirs. Up to this they 
had been of different religions; but on that morning they had 
become one, and their joy lasted fresh the whole day long. 

Beggars were there, showing off their withered hands or 
legs, and beseeching, in good, round, lusty tones, the charities 
of those that passed. Many games were played on the 
green—leaping, throwing weights, etc., with many a prank and 
many a vacant laugh. One group, however, beyond the rest 
seemed to invite the attention of the lord and lady of the place. 
A number of rustics were gathered around an old crone, who 
was telling them their fortunes and their past lives with such ae- 
curacy and minuteness that they were all agape with wonder. 
She could tell right off their names and where they came from, 
and all about their homes and relations. From the verge of the 
crowd could be heard such exclamations as: “ Millia murdher ! 
d’ye hear that?” “Yerrah! she can’t be right,” another would 
cry. “Come away, Dhona—the cross of Christ betune us 
and harm—and have nothing to say to her.” 

Seeing Sir Edmund and Lady Vauxbury approach, the old 
crone, with wiry stumps of beard sticking out of her grizzly face 
and leaning on a withered piece of ash, advanced to meet them. 
“T am telling these simpletons their fortunes,” she said, “ but if 
ye plaise to step this way round the bend in the walk I have 
something that I would say to ye alone.” The gentleman and 
his wife led the way and the crowd, seeing the old woman fol- 
lowing, drew back. For a moment the hag forgot her profes- 
sional stoop and the necessity of leaning on her staff, and 
moved on erect. 

“Did ye ever see that walk before, boys?” said one. 

“Look at the way she springs on the left foot,” said a second. 

“ Barrin’ ’tis a woman, I’d say ’twould be him,” said a third. 

“T tell you she'd hang for him in any coort in the king- 
dom,” said a fourth. : 
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By this time the three had disappeared round the bend in 
‘the avenue; and, stepping one or two paces into a cross-walk, 
“Show me your hand, fair lady,” said the crone. Scanning it for 
a moment, she remarked: ‘“ Your joy shall be turned into mourn- 
ing; but out of darkness you can (if you wish) draw light.” A 
flush of anger rose to the cheek of Sir Edmund. ‘Nay, your 
honor,” said the fortune-teller in tones that seemed strangely 
familiar, “it rests with you, perhaps, to avert it. Pray, let me 
read your palm”; and seizing the baronet’s right hand before 
he had time to refuse it was wrung as-if by an iron vise. His 
blood came hurryingly to the fingers’ tips, and but for shame’s 
sake he would have cried out with pain. The fortune-teller 
looked at it hurriedly. ‘ Calamity, sudden and dire—” she said, 
and drawing a concealed dagger stabbed the young man to the 
heart. The blood spurted over his fair young wife, and her 
husband fell a corpse into her arms. Paralyzed with horror, she 
gave one frenzied look at the assassin, and, in answer to that 
look, the hag hissed ‘“‘ That’s for him. You and I meet again, 
and vengeance or victory shall then be mine,” she said, and 
immediately vanished in the depths of the forest. 

The poor lady was found by the merrymakers lying in a 
swoon, with her dead husband’s head caught between her hands. 
A change came over the joyous scene; they removed the lady 
to her chamber and took the dead man to an apartment in the 
house, while some ran in haste for the doctors and others scoured 
the forest for the murderer. 

After some days Lady Vauxbury gave premature birth to a 
son, whose right side seemed as if sprinkled all over with blood ; 
and both were so delicate that little hope was entertained of 
the life of either. The nurse in attendance thought “If it were 
Go:l’s will it would be well that both were taken rather than 
one of the two should die.” And so argued others as well; for 
the mother’s reason was gone and it was thought she would 
never “get over the fright”; and what would a poor child be 
in that case, with a lunatic mother and a dead father? Strange 
to say, the mother was found reasonable in one point, and in 
that alone—in the matter of her baby. Speak of the baby 
and she immediately grew rational; speak of anything else and 
she was quite astray: the mother’s nature asserting itself superior 
to all the laws of reason—‘ love stronger than death.” 

Both, however, lived and grew well apace; but what a life 
lay before the widow! At the fatal spot she erected a monu- 
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mental cross, and all her daysand most of her nights were spent 
at the place. It was pitiable to see her tall, slender figure robed 
in black bending hysterically at the foot of the memorial of 
sorrow. 

Just a year had passed away®; she had come in late in the 
evening from the cross. Sad memories were in her mind. She 
sat idly in her room, and though it was drawing near midnight 
she felt no desire to retire to rest. The moon shone in through 
the uncurtained window, and no other light was there. All had 
gone to sleep, so she thought, when suddenly she heard a step 
outside her door and, without seeking permission, the handle 
turned in the door and a figure entered. It was her brother in- 
law, Ferdinand Vauxbury. 

‘‘T am Ferdinand,” he said; “be not afraid.” 

‘What brings you here this hour of night? This is no time 
to come,” she answered. 

‘““My business will be over in a few moments. I want to make 
a proposal.” 

“IT want neither you nor your proposal. Leave the room at 
once.” 

“ Now, if I said ‘I refuse to leave,’ you’d say ‘ You’d order 
me.’ But all your servants are locked out. I took that pre- 
caution, and I take this, too (turning the key on the inside of 
the door). Now listen, if you are not afraid.” 

“An O’Donovan was never afraid,’ she said, standing up. 

“ Hear, then. You are at this moment a homeless woman, 
without houses or lands. I have been to the Court of Defective 
Titles in Dublin and have got all settled. Your father was a 
Catholic. I am appointed to the possession of all his property. 
Next, upon certain statements that I have made in Dublin all. the 
lands and property of Inglemor are made over to me. You are 
therefore at present but a trespasser here. You can be the owner 
of it, however, if you like. You know you need say but one word.” 

“Begone!” she said with scorn. “I’d rather beg the world 
through from door to door than say that word” 

“TI give you three days to consider,” he replied; “if you 
have not changed your mind by that time be prepared to go. I 
leave you a copy of the papers.” 

He moved away as he spoke, while the lady continued look- 
ing through the window at the moonlight, now remembering but 
too well the tones of that hissing voice which fell on her ear 
that fatal night twelve months ago. 
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Not many moments had elapsed when the nurse came rushing 
in. “O lady!” she cried, falling on her knees and wringing her 
hands, “I saw in my dreams a strange dark man enter the room, 
put something to baby’s lips, and go away again. I woke, and 
O my God!” 

“What of the child, nurse? Speak,” said the lady. 

“In convulsions, my lady, and as if he were going to die.” 

The mother hastened to where the child lay, and found it, as 
the nurse had said, dying. Doctors came; emetics were tried, 
but all in vain. The child may live one or two days, so said 
the doctors, but there was no hope. 

A day passed, and the poor little thing struggled and writhed 
in pain; and the mother sat by and could not bear a part of the 
pain. A second day passed, and the little patient lay still and 
white, not dead but as if fatigued and powerless, now and again 
giving an appealing moan and starting with a shock of pain. 

“Nurse!” said the mother, as the gray twilight came on, 
“when I was young and thoughtless I heard you tell of a rock 
that used to give oil miraculously, and diseases were cured, 
and mothers’ hearts were comforted.” 

“Dear lady, it is not far away —Craig-na-Ulla,” said the 
nurse. ‘The poor know of it. The rich don’t want it.” 

“QO nurse! say not so. It’s the rich that’s oftentimes poor, 
and the poor rich. What is wealth if happiness be not there ? 
In the castles of the rich are there not often more broken and 
disappointed hearts than in the cottages of the poor? I tell you 
when I have seen our peasant girls break the garden knobs with 
their mallets I have longed for a happy heart and to be there. 
But say about the rock.” 

“Tn the troubled times, dear lady, when all the monks in the 
friary over in Adare’ were murdered, the people stole away the 
body of the holy prior of the Augustinian house. The soldiers 
pursued and came up as the people were digging a grave for 
the holy priest in the little church-yard. The body had been 
lying on a rock, and when the people saw the soldiers coming 
on them they had to run away and leave it as it was. Then the 
villains of red-coats came over to the holy priest; but, glory be 
to God! as they were going to lay their hands on the body the 
rock opened up and swallowed it down, and from that day to 
this man or mortal could not find where the opening was. But 
on the day of his death, every year, holy oil comes out of that 
rock, and numbers are cured.” 
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“Numbers are cured!” repeated the lady. 

“Yes, my lady; my brother was stone blind after the measles ; 
my mother took him there, and when he came home he 
could see a rib of him half-a-mile away. There was James 
Kinavane—” 

“Stay,” said the lady. ‘When does this occur?” 

“ Of all nights this very night, my lady—the Eve of Holy 
Mary.” 

“Can you get one of the girls’ mantles, nurse? And throw 
a shawl over yourself. God is good,” she said, kissing her child’s 
lips, ‘and the holy priest shall pray for my baby and me.” 

While the faithful attendant had gone to provide the desired 
change of apparel, ‘‘ Good-by, dear old home!” said the lady, 


with.a lonely heart. ‘I was happy for a season here. Good- 
by, old rooms! I shall never see you again. Good-by, 
dear cross!”—she looked through the dead walls—“there my 


love lies low. Come, baby, come! the last, the only gift left to 
me now; we part from the home of your fathe:s for ever. 
Living or dead we shall never re-enter here.” She stretched out 
her arms and looked upwards. “O merciful Heaven!” she 
cried, ‘spare my child!” 

The three days of consideration had come and gone, and 
Ferdinand Vauxbury returned to Inglemor. Everything was still 
and silent: the mistress of the house had departed. 

With due formality he laid before the authorities of the 
barony his title-deeds. It was no affair of theirs to gainsay the 
authorities of the higher courts, and he was permitted to take 
peaceable possession. He was a man of dark and moody tem- 
perament, and few cared to make his acquaintance. To his 
domestics and retainers he was surly and tyrannical; to his 
neighbors and equals, cold and reserved. He led a lonely life, 
eating his own heart, like a disappointed man, and giving peace 
to no one; stories even went that the ghost of his dead brother 
haunted him. He had but one confidant, a young man whom, 
from the great family resemblance, the country people took to 
be a natural son. Between these two strange scenes would from 
time to time occur; wrangling, disputes, and _ recrimination ; 
which the neighbors interpreted by the homely phrase, ‘“ Bad 
egg, bad bird.” 

In this way year followed year, until the usurper’s hair grew 
white. Well-nigh a quarter of a century had passed since he 
came into possession when a young man presented himself for 
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the position of wood-ranger, which happened to be vacant, and 
was accepted. He seemed a person of grave and amiableman- 
ners, and had no one with him but his aged mother. He _ had 
not been long in the place when it was noticed that persons 
were coming about his cottage in the dead of the night, and 
leaving it before morning. For a time it was kept a secret, but 
soon it began somehow to get abroad, and the young master 
had his eye on the watch. ‘That fellow is a priest,’ he mut- 
tered to himself. About the same time an elderly man. came 
there, too. This man was constantly getting into conversations 
with the people about things that happened years ago. 


The Eve of the Blessed Mary had come, At twelve o’clock 
that night the holy rock was wont to ooze forth its copia of 
miraculous oil. 

“There can be no doubt it is he,” said the son to the fa- 
ther; “I saw him bathing at dawn this morning in the lake when 
he thought no one was by, and all his right side was like you'd 
poured a basin of blood over it.” The old man shivered, and 
a rustling as if something unearthly seemed to go by. “He is 
now gone to Craig-na-Ulla; I saw him go there. Where he got 
his life there let him get his death; or will you wait till he 
turns you out of this place that you pawned your soul for?” 
He paused. “ Art willing?” he added with a sneer. 

The elder withdrew, but presently returned habited in a 
priest’s garb, placed his dagger in its sheath at his breast, and 
they left. 

Scarce had they gone when the elderly man with the sheriff 
and a strong guard sought them. The servants informed them 
that the old and young master had taken the path leading to 
Craig-na-Ulla. Thither they followed. On reaching the place 
they found the young master guarding the entrance to the 
grave-yard—but he, seeing the armed force, immediately disap- 
peared—and the father standing on the holy rock, proclaiming 
that no one should dare to come near until he had first paid toll 
at the entrance. They had both vainly sought out the young 
wood-ranger; but he at that moment was in a cottage not 
far away, with a stole upon his neck, shriving the poor and the 
penitent that had come to the holy place. 

“Surround and seize that man on the rock,” said the officer 
in charge. Then the elderly man approached. ‘“ Ferdinand 
Vauxbury,” he said, “do you know me? I am the counsel 
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whom, with false, oaths, you got to plead in the Court of Defec- 


tive Titles. I am now judge of that court. You wrongfully got 
the O’Donovan lands} You stated that they belonged to a 
Catholic; whereas at the time they belonged to your brother. 
You stated, moreover, that your brother was dead, and that his 
widow was a Catholic; whereas your brother was alive at the 
time. For these you are to be prosecuted for perjury and ob- 
taining goods under false pretences. Furthermore, in order to 
make your statement true, to wit, that your brother was dead, 
you foully stabbed him to the heart; and there are those living 
who saw you do the deed, on that fatal night five and-twenty 
years ago, who tracked you to the edge of the wood, saw you divest 
yourself of your woman’s disguise and flee across the country. 
You are to be arraigned for the murder of your brother.” A 
wail of unearthly sadness was heard. The soldiers lodked in the 
direction whence it had issued. In that second of time the ac- 


cused man drew the dagger from his breast, and, before he ° 


could be prevented, fell a corpse on the sacred rock. The sol- 
diers took the dead body, carried it to the first cross-ways, and 
there, digging a hole, laid it down, heaping a cairn of stones over 
it, to mark the grave of the suicide.. 

_ Lady Vauxbury and her son, now Father Vauxbury, entered 
the old house at Inglemor. A chapel was erected over the spot 
where the monumental cross: stood, and where Sir Edmund was 
murdered. There the people of the district gathered, and there 
the everlasting Sacrifice was offered. Those who did not under- 
stand the celibacy of the Catholic priesthood urged the young 
man to marry, and perpetuate the name; but his simple reply 
was that it was better to bring up children for heaven rather 
than for earth. ‘Fhe Eve of Holy Mary was observed year by year 
with great solemnity, with meditation and fasting and prayer, 
and many a Mitserere was chanted and many an Ave sung; but 
drops of oil thenceforward never came from Craig-na- Ulla. 


R. O. K. 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 
CHAPTER XVII. 
ACROSS THE THRESHOLD. 


FROM Worcester Isaac went on to New York, stopping on 
the way to make a brief visit to the Fourierite community in 
New Jersey, known as the North American Phalanx. He prob- 
ably had some personal acquaintances there whom he hoped to 
inoculate with his newly-found certitude. He reached home 
June 20, 1844, and five days later presented his letter to Bishop 
McCloskey. Concerning the acquaintance then begun, which, 
on the bishop’s part, soon took the form of a discerning and 
. wise direction, and eventually deepened into a life-long friend- 
ship, we shall have more to say hereafter. The diary chronicles 
their first meeting -and gives the reason of the brief delay which 
ensued before Isaac was admitted to conditional baptism. The 
bulk of the entries made between this date and that of his for- 
mal reception into the Church, the first of August, contains 


spiritual doctrine of a kind so eminently characteristic of Father 
Hecker throughout his life that we continue to make extracts 


from it: 


“ New York, June 25, 1844.—This morning I went to see 
Bishop McCloskey. I found him a man of fine character, mild 
disposition, and of a broader education than any of the Cath- 
olics 1 have had the pleasure of meeting. He was acquainted 
with Brownson’s writings and Emerson’s, and- personally knew 
Mr. Channing, whom he had met at Rome. He loaned me 
some books on matters pertaining to the Church. He is to be 
gone for a fortnight from New York, and I am to wait until he 
comes back before I take any further steps toward being united 
with the Church.” 


“July 5, 1844.—It is’ the duty of. every man to do that 
which expresses the divine life which stirs within him, and to do 
nothing which is inconformable to it. So far as he falls short 
of this, so far he falls short of his duty, his perfection, and 
divine beauty. I think we may say with very great certainty 
that this is the only way to obtain happiness in this world and 


* Copyright, 1890, Rev. A. F. Hewit. All rights reserved. 
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eternal felicity in the world to come. It is to this God calls us, 
but we—n@, not truly we, but the Man of Sin—flatter ourselves, 
as he did Eve, that if we follow him we shall not die but be- 
come as gods. We, to-day, have the same temptation to over- 
come that Eve had. 

“Oh, how much greater God would have us be than we 
are, and we will not! We must cast out the Man of Sin and 
submit to the Paradisiacal Man. This we are enabled to do, 
blessed be Heaven, by the grace of God through Jesus Christ. 

‘‘ What are the temptations which hold men back from _ fol- 
lowing God and leading a divine life? In one word, the World. 
Pride, love of praise, riches, self-indulgence, all that refers and 
looks to time instead of eternity, heaven, God. 

“We should encourage all that gives us an impulse heaven- 
ward, and deny all that tends to draw us down more into the 
body, sense, time. Man, alas! is weak, powerless, and unable 
to perform any good deed which will raise him to God without 
the free gift, the blessed grace of God the Holy Spirit. We all 
fail to act up to the divine grace which is given us. O Lord! 
forgive my manifold transgressions, and empower me to be more 
and more obedient to thy Holy Spirit. My inward man desires 
to follow Thy Spirit, but the appetites of my members ever war 
against and often subdue him. Strengthen him, O Lord! and 
enable him to govern my whole three-sphered nature. Send 
down Thy celestial love into my heart and quicken all my heav- 
enly powers. 

“It is very true that no man can serve two masters. Be- 
tween God and Mammon there is no compromise, no mediator. 
Lord, make me fully sensible of this, and strengthen my resolu- 
tion to follow Thee. I do look to the Church of Christ for help. 
Oh, may I find in it that which the Apostles found in Jesus!” 


We cannot refrain from reminding the reader of the immature 
age, and almost total lack of education—in the ordinary meaning 
of the term—of the man who wrote these lofty and inspiring 
sentences. He was ignorant of everything but the most rudimen- 
tary truths of Catholicity ; had never read an ascetic work ; had 
never spoken on ascetical subjects with Catholics; had never read 
the life of a saint; and had no experience to draw from except 
his own. Yet mark the absolute certainty of his propositions 
and their uniform correctness. It should also be made known 
that these doctrines and sentiments, though written with the most 
evident haste, follow each other, page after page, without an 
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erasure or a correction. The truths which had dropped upon 
his mind were, indeed, rudimentary, but so well adaited was the 
soil to receive the seed that the fruit was instant and mature. 
Seldom has spontaneity so well approved itself by its utterances. 


“ July 6.—The immediate effect of Christianity upon hu- 
manity has been to increase man’s sensibility to the objects of 
the spiritual world. Poetry, music, the fine arts, are ennobling 
and spiritualizing only so far as the? appeal to the nature of man 
divinized by the influence of the Divinity. Previous to the 
coming of Christ the tendency of the arts was, on the whole, 
rather to encourage licentiousness and sin than to elevate and 
refine human nature. The tendency of Christianity was to restore 
man to his primitive gracefulness, excellence, and beauty. Hence 
the expression of man in art—or, rather, of the divinity in man— 
became purer and more beautiful in its character. 

“In affirming Jesus to be the basis and life of nctiaie civil- 
ization, nothing is detracted from the great and good men who 
preceded Him; nor” [is it denied] ‘that they have left traces 
of their genius upon modern society. 

“When we speak of Jesus as God, we affirm Him. to be the 
Source of all inspiration, from whom all, ancient and modern, 
have derived their life, genius, goodness, and divine beauty. 

“Jesus quickened the spiritual powers of the soul - which 
were deadened by the fall, and man .again saw heaven, and 
angels. descending and ascending to the throne of ineffable Love. 

“All the promises of Jesus refer to gifts ot spiritual power 
over inanimate matter, the animal creation, and the Man of Sin. 

“Jesus came to give a spiritual life which would generate all 
knowledge and physical well-being. He came, not to teach a 
system of philosophy, however useful that might be; not to 
direct man how to procure food for his physical existence with 
the least possible exercise of physical strength, however necessary 
this might seem. But He came to give man a new nature 
which shall more than do all this; which will not only secure 
his well-being here, but his eternal felicity hereafter. 

“As we rise above our “me nature, and are united with our 
eternal nature, We feel more and more our indebtedness to 
Christ. It was to this He called us in all His words, and now 
calls us in the Spirit. 

“So long as low appetites are cherished, and selfish passions 
harbored, and vanity allowed a seat in our bosoms, so long will 
“men be slaves to their stomachs, backs, and business. Every 
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quickening’ of our sensibility toward love, heaven, equity, will 
lead us to change our circumstances so as to make them con- 
formable to our new inward life. 

“It is for us to be true to God, however unlike the world 
we may seem. It is in silence, in private, alone, that deeds can 
be done which shall outstrip those of the Alexanders and 
Napoleons in their eternal effects.” 


“ July 7.—All that we contend for is that man should obey 
God, and co-operate in His work with his will and not against 
it. Interior submission to the Love Spirit is the answer to all 
questions concerning man’s welfare, here and hereafter. What- 
ever a man is led to do in obedience to it is well done and 
godlike, though it lead him to offer up his only dear son. 

“We do say, with great emphasis, that nothing under heaven 
should prevent a man from following God. Unless a man can 
give up all and follow Christ, he is none of His.” 


“Every ¢rue man is a genins. 

“ All genius is religious. 

“The objective forms of genius are the expressions of the 
beautiful, the good, and the true; in one word—God. 

‘He is a genius in whom the beautiful, the good, and the 
true permanently inhabit. 

“The genius in every work of art is religious, whatever the 
subject may be. 

‘“‘We repeat that every man is called to give expression to 
the highest, best, divinest in him; and to this, and to this only 
is he called. 

“We add that the Catholic Church is the medium of this 
divine life, and that she has nurtured and encouraged men of 
genius in her bosom as a fond mother. 

“We do not mean to say that the Church has converted 
men of ordinary stamp into geniuses, but that she has given the 
highest inspiration to the inborn capacity of genius, and so, to 
men thus gifted, has been the means by which they have be- 
come more than they could have been without her: so, also, 
with the most ordinary men. 

“We affirm that the influence of Protestantism upon the 
business world has been to make it much more unchristian than 
it was in the middle ages under the influence of Catholicism.” 


At this period, when Isaac: Hecker’s search ‘had ceased, but 
VOL. Lil,— 6 
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when he had not yet entered into complete and formal posses- 
sion of the truth, we find him looking back at his past almost as 
if it were a thing in which his interest was but curious and imper- 
sonal. The thought of writing a history of it occurred to him, 
and he jotted down some brief notes, and made a partial col- 
lection of such letters and other memoranda, apart from the 
‘diary, as he found to have been preserved by his family. But 
this scheme was merely one of the occupations with which he be- 
guiled the necessary delay imposed on him by Bishop McClos- 
key’s absence. One can easily believe that the plan he proposed 
to himself has deeply interested the present writer, who, though 
regretting that it was not followed out by Isaac Hecker himself, 
has yet been enabled by the diary and the letters to measurably 
fulfil its purpose. He divided it into five periods, and, with a 
reminiscence of Wilhelm Meister, called it his Wanderjahr : 


“The first should be named Youth, and give the ideal and 
the actual in youth. 

“The second should be the struggle between the ideal and 
the actual. 

“The third should be the mastery and supremacy of the ideal 
over the actual and material. 

“The fourth should give the absolute union of the ideal and 
the eternal-absolute in their unconditioned existence. 

“The fifth should give the eventual one-ness of the ideal- 
absolute with humanity and nature. 

“Under these five heads I have in mind materials sufficient 
to make a volume, but lack the close application necessary to 
connect them. I do not say it would be readable when done. 
It would be the esoteric and exoteric history of my own life for 
ten years. aid : 

“T would open the first chapter thus: Let men say what they 
will; God above us, the human soul, and all surrounding nature, 
are great realities, eternal, solemn, joyous facts of human expe- 
rience.” 


‘In the fine. passage that follows we have an anticipation of 
the prominent modern conception of Christianity, as a develop- 
ing force in the history of man—closing an epoch and introducing 
a mew species; or, as Father. Hecker would have said in later 
years, raising man from his natural position as a creature of God 
to true sonship with Him through affiliation with Jesus Christ. 
The thought, as’ it stands in the diary, is eminently characteris- 
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tic of Isaac Hecker, who always felt, in a measure beyond 
what is ordinary, his solidarity with all his kind, and a 
longing to keep in step with them on the line of their direct 
advance : 


‘July 12.—We make no question that God gave to all nations, 
previous to the birth of Jesus Christ, His beloved and only Sox, dis- 
pensations of light and love in their great men, and led them 
from time to time to the stage of civilization to which they arrived. 
The Christian affirms that God is the Parent of humanity, the 
Father of every human being.* It would be in direct contradiction 
to his faith to deny this. But Jesus Christ came to introduce a 
new life, whose light and love should so surpass all that had 
been before Him as to make it appear as darkness by contrast. 
This life makes no war against the good and true that already 
existed in men, but it embraces, includes, and fulfils it all, and 
then adds more than men had dared to dream before His coming. 
That Christianity is of this high character, not only did its Author 
show by the example of His life and death, but it has shown 
itself to be so wherever it has come in contact with any of the 
older forms of religious faith and doctrine. It has exhibited a 
power that is superior to, and which overcomes, all that arrays 
itself against it. We do not deny that Zoroaster, Pythagoras, 
Plato, Socrates, Zeno, Cato, etc., were good, great, and religious 
men, above the age in which they lived, and inspired by a life 
not only superior to that of their time but above that of a great 
part of Christendom, so-called. But we say that Christ gave to 
the world a life infinitely above theirs, and that, had they been His 
contemporaries, or ours, they would have been as far superior to 
their actual selves as the ipegiration of Christianity is sone to 
that under which they lived.” 


Although there is authority for saying that the business part- 
nership between Isaac Hecker and his brothers was not formally 
dissolved until he went away to Belgium in 1845, he seems never 
to have resumed any active share in it after his return from Con- 
cord. Now and again the old scruples about this apparent inac- 
tivity returned upon him, and we find him contracting his personal 
needs within a compass so narrow that his support shall be felt 
as the least possible burden. Thus he writes, on July 13, that 


* “‘As some also of your own poets said: For we are also His offspring. Being, therefore, 
the offspring of God, we must not suppose the Divinity to be like unto gold or silver or stone, 
the graving of art and the device of man.” (Acts xvii. 28, 29.) 
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his present state of suspension from all outward engagements can- 
not and should not be of.long continuance. He adds: 


“Tt is a clear and bounden duty that every one should in 
some way or other compensate the world for that which he con- 
sumes from its store. But I do not see how I can do this con- 
sistently with the present state of my mind. To be sure I have 
contracted my wants as respects eating as far as seems possible to 
me; somewhat in dress, but not as faras I should and can do. As 
for pleasures and many other causes of expenditure, I trust I am 
not immoderate. In this part of the world I do not see any pre- 
pared, congenial conditions. If I were in Europe, I should find 
in the Catholic Church institutions which I could enter for a 
time, until this period of my life would either fix itself 
permanently, or give place to another in which I could see my 
way tore clearly. But here [ am, and not in Europe. Some 
thoughts have arisen in my mind, and I will state them, as to 
what may come at some future time within the range of the 
possible : 

“If I am joined to the Catholic Church, and there is such an 
institution in Europe, may I not go there and live for a time? 
Ah! is this possible ? 

“If we owned a spot of ground, I would be willing to go on 
it and engage as much of my time as possible in cultivating and 
improving it. 

“Lastly, I do not know what effect the advice and influence 
of the Catholic Church may have upon my mind, and do havea 
slight hope that I may find the exact remedy that I need in my 
union with her. ; 

“T feel the assurance that if I follow the Spirit of God, and 
place all my confidence in it, it will do for me what I dare not 
hope to do for myself.” 


A day or two later he jots down, casually as it were, one of 
those profound observations which are like pointers to his whole 
career, Occurring at this early period, when, as the reader 
may see hereafter, the germs of all his later thought and work 
were beginning to unfold, they are like rifts in the darkness which 
seemed to himself to lie about his future, and show plainly to 
the student of his life how straight and secure his path was amidst 
it all. He had been counselling himself to patience and entire 
reliance upon God’s providence while waiting the opportunity 
‘‘to create or procure the circumstances” necessary to the expres- 
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sion of his own individuality. He felt that this was the especial 
task to which all men were called. To use his own words: 


“It is for this we are created; that we may give a new and indi- 
vidual expression of the absolute in our own peculiar character. 
As soon as the new is but the re-expression of the old, God 
ceases to live.. Ever the mystery is revealed in each new birth. 
So must it be to eternity. The Eternal-Absolute is ever creating 
new forms of. expressing itself.”’ 


In the next chapter we shall have occasion to give Father 
Hecker’s choice of an epitaph for Dr. Brownson. We think that the 
sentences just quoted are worthy to be his own. 

In the middle of July Bishop McCloskey returned to New 
York, and Isaac waited upon him without delay. Their first long 
conversation made it plain to the bishop that the young man had 
very little need of further preliminary instruction, and it was 
settled that conditional baptism should be administered to him 
within a fortnight. That the nature of Isaac Hecker’s vocation 
also revealed itself to this prudent adviser is also evident from 
this entry, made in the diary as soon as the visit was ended: 


‘He said that my life would lead me to contemplation, and 
that in this country the Church was so situated as to require them 
all to be active. I did not speak further on this subject with 
him. He asked whether I felt like devoting myself to the order 
of the priesthood, and undergoing their discipline, self-denial, etc., 
and becoming a missionary. I answered that all I could say was 
that I wished to live the life given me, and felt like sacrificing all 
things to this; but could not say that the priesthood would: be 
the proper place for me. 

“T feel that if, for a certain length of time, and under the 
discipline of the Church, I could have the conditions for leading the 
life of contemplation, it would be what the Spirit now demands. 
Whether I shall not be compelled back to this if I attempt to 
follow some other way, I am not perfectly sure. The bishop in- 
timated that in Europe there were brotherhoods congenial to the 
state of mind that Iam in. If so, and I could remain there for 
a certain length of time, why should I not go? I will inquire 
further about it when next I speak with the bishop. 

‘There is a college at Fordham where there is to be a com- 
mencement to-morrow, which the bishop invited me to go and 
see. Perhaps I shall find this place to be suitable, and may be 
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led to examine and try it. The Lord knows all; into His hands 
I resign myself.” 


His impressions of the Jesuit college at Fordham he does 
not record. The next entry in the diary is, as usual, taken up 
with the large topics which for the most part excluded parti- 
cular incidents from mention. What his strict abstinence from 
permitted pleasures, and the rigorous self-discipline which he had 
so long practised, meant to himself, may be partly gathered 
from the extract we are about to give. He says he does not 
call such denial, 


‘in strict language, the denial of our true, God-created, im- 
mortal self, but the denial of that which is wot myself, but 
which has usurped the place of my true, eternal, heavenly, 
Adamic being. It is the restoration of that defaced image of 
God to its primitive divine beauty, grace, and sweetness. We 
must feel and possess the love and light from above before we 
have the disposition and power to deny the body and the wis- 
dom of this world. If we have the Christ-spirit, we will fulfil 
the Christ- commands. 

“ Fhus was it with man prior to his spiritual death, his fall. 
He lived in and enjoyed God, and was in communion and 
society with angels, not knowing good and evil. His life was 
spontaneous ; his wisdom intuitive ; he was unconscious of it, even 
as we would be of light were there no darkness. We should see it 
and be recipients of all its blessings without knowing its exist- 
ence. But darkness came, and man knew. Alas! in knowing 
he lost all that he possessed before. 

‘Jesus came to restore man to that eternal day from which 
Adam fell.” 

About this time he mentions having spent a day in the 
woods with some friends, at Fort Lee; it is the only allusion 
we find to any sort of recreation or companionship with others. 
He sat alone for an hour, he says, in a pleasant spot which 
overlooked the Hudson and the high Palisade rocks, and “ seemed 
to be in communion with the infinite invisible all around in all 
the deep avenues of the soul.” 

Four days before his baptism comes this anticipation of it: 


“ New York, July 27, '44.—I have commenced acting. My 
union with the Catholic Church is my first real, true act. And 
it is no doubt the forerunner of many more—of an active life. 
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Heretofore I did not see or feel in me the grounds upon which 
I could act with permanence and security. I now do; and on 
this basis my future life will be built. What my actions may 
be, I care not. It was this deep eterna] certainty within I did 
wish to feel, and I am now conscious that the lack of it was 
the reason for my inactivity. 

‘With this guide I ask no other, nor do I feel the need of 
the support of friends, or kindred, or the world. Alone it is 
sufficient for me, though it contradicts the advice of my friends 
and all my former life. It certainly seems to me absolute: if 
any error arises it will be from my disobedience.” 


‘“ July 30.—The inward voice becomes more and more audible. 
It says: ‘I am—obey!’ 

“The new clothes itself in new dress. 

“What proof does a man give that he zs if he does only 
what has been done ? 

‘Can a man repeat the past with genius ? 

““QOne true act opens the passage to ten more. 

“Man is left to his own destiny; religion but sanctifies it.” 


When the day comes at last, the Sacrament itself gets only 
the briefest chronicle. The door seems but a door. Passing 
through it, he finds himself at home, and apparently without one 
quickening of the pulse, or any cessation of his desire to pene- 
trate all its secret chambers. The explanation of this is to be 
looked for in the presumption that his baptism in infancy had been 
valid. It was conferred by a Lutheran minister who must 
have been trained in Germany, aad whose methodical adherence 
to the proper form might be counted on. In the sight of God, 
doubtless, he had never since been outside the Church. He 
was like a- child stolen from the cradle, but in whom racial and 
family traits had been superior to an uncongenial environment. 


“ Friday, August 1, 1844, 1 P.M.—This morning we were 
baptized by Bishop McCloskey. To-morrow we attend the tri- 
bunal of confession.” . 


Then he mentions a curious fact which recalls a similar exper- 
ience of St. Catherine of Genoa: ‘We know not why it is we 
feel an internal necessity of using the plural pronoun instead of 
the singular.” 

But if conditional baptism left him silent, the Sacrament he 
certainly received the following day opened the flood-gates of 
his speech : 
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“August 2.—Penance! joy! unbounded love! Sweet Jesus, 
Thy love is infinite! Blessed faith! sweet love! I possess an 
internal glory, a glowing flame of love! Let my whole life be 
one act of penance! O dear Jesus, the life-giver! Oh, what a 
sweet thing it is to be in the way of loveful grace! Jesus, keep 
me near Thee! Oh! how great a condescension, Jesus is my 
Friend. Oh! who has the conception of Jesus being his Friend ? 
O ancient faith, how dear, how good is God in giving us 
sinners thee! Blessed is the grace of God that leadeth sinners 
to thee! Oh! how thou hast comforted the soul! It would turn 
from thee, but thou strengthenest it. The cup was bitter, but 
infinitely more sweet is the joy thou givest. My soul is clothed 
in brightness; its youth is restored. Oh, blessed, ever-blessed, 
unfathomable, divine faith! O faith of apostles, martyrs, con- 
fessors, and saints! Holy Mother of Jesus, thou art my mother. 
I feel in my heart thy tender love. O holy Mother! thou hast 
beheld me! Bless me, Virgin Mother of Jesus!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
NEW INFLUENCES. 


BISHOP MCCLOSKEY, afterwards the first American Cardinal, 
was coadjutor to Bishop Hughes from 1844 to 1847. He was 
living at the old Cathedral when Isaac Hecker first called upon 
him, He was still a young man, less than ten years separating 
him from the youthful catechumen. In temperament they were 
very different. The bishop, a man of routine in method and of 
no original views of principles, was so, nevertheless, by mental 
predisposition rather than by positive choice. He was a man of 
finished education; a dignified speaker, whose words read as im- 
pressively as they sounded. Although the two men were so un- 
like, the bishop could, at least after brief hesitation, fully appre- 
ciate Isaac Hecker; nay, could love him, could further his plans, 
and stand by him* in his difficulties. Before we are done with 
_ this Life, the reader will see this more in detail. 

_ Nor was Bishop McCloskey without light as a judge in 
spiritual matters. By nature calm and self-poised, and readily 
obedient to reason, the grace of his high office, his wide knowl- 
edge of men, his extensive reading, were doubtless supplemented 
by a special infusion of heavenly wisdom, due to his upright 
purpose and his spotless life. Though not timid, he was not 
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conspicuous for courage; his refuge in difficulty was a high 
order of prudence, never cowardice; nor did he err either by 
precipitancy, by cruelty, or by rigidity of adherence to abstract 
rules of law. Father Hecker knew him thoroughly well, and 
admired him; more, he profited by his guidance, and that not 
only at this earliest period of their intercourse. It was by him 
that Isaac Hecker’s vocation was, though not revealed, yet most 
wisely directed. Brownson told the young man that he ought 
to devote himself to the Germans in this country; Bishop 
Hughes advised him to go to St. Sulpice and study for the 
secular priesthood; Bishop McCloskey told him to become a 
religious. 

Hitherto Isaac Hecker’s environment had been entirely non- 
Catholic; the ebbing and flowing of a sea of doubt and inquiry 
upon which floated small boats and rafts which had been cast 
off from the good ship of Christ. Now that he was on board 
the ship itself, he found its crew and passengers -sailing straight on 
toward their destined haven, paying small regard, as a rule, to 
the small craft and the shipwrecked sailors tossing on the wild 
waves around them, and only surprised when one or another 
hailed their vessel and asked to be taken on board. Nor did 
the attitude of non-Catholics, taking them generally, invite any- 
thing else. Isaac Hecker, passing into the Church, not only 
came into contact with its members, but was to be for some 
years exclusively in their company. But, though carried beyond 
the Ripleys, the Alcotts, the Lanes, the Emersons, and beyond 
the theories they in some sort stand for and represent, he had 
learned them and their lesson, and never lost his aptitude for 
returning to their company with a Catholic message. His fare- 
well to that class did not involve loss of affectionate interest, for 
in mind he continually reverted to them. He knew that their: 
peculiar traits were significant of the most imperative invitation 
of Providence to missionary work. He thought it was to that 
class, or, rather, to the multitude to whom they were prophets, 
that the exponent of Catholicity should first address himself. 
They possessed the highest activity of the natural faculties; 
they were all but the only class of Americans who loved truth 
for its own sake, that trait which is the peculiarity of the Cath- 
olic mind, and the first requisite for real conversion. 

It may have been the latent strength of this conviction that, 
within a year after his reception into the Church, permanently af- 
fected the influence which Brownson had so long exerted over him. 
It ceased now to be in any sense controlling, and at no future time 
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regained force enough to be directive. They found the Church 
together, went together into its vestibule, and were received nearly 
at the same time. And then the wide liberties of a universal re- 
ligion gave ample scope and large suggestion for the accentuation * 
and development of their native differences. Brownson was a 
publicist and remained so; Isaac Hecker was a mystic and re- 
mained so. To the mysticism of the latter was added an ex- 
ternal apostolate; the public activity of the former was, indeed, 
apostolic, but upon a field not only different from any he would 
himself have spontaneously chosen, but quite unlike. Our reader 
already knows how grievous a loss to the public exposition of 
the Church in America this deflection of Brownson’s genius from 
its true direction seemed to Father Hecker. He never ceased to 
deplore it as a needless calamity, overruled in great measure, 
indeed, by the good Providence of God, but not wholly repaired. 

Father Hecker’s affection for Dr. Brownson never wavered, 
and his gratitude towards him was only deepened and made more 
efficacious with the lapse of time and the growth of his own 
spiritual experience. If they did not always agree, either in 
principles or in questions of policy, they always loved each 
other. The memoranda furnish an interesting proof of this abid- 
ing affection on the part of Father Hecker. He was asked: 

“Don’t you think we might have a memorial tablet to Dr. 
Brownson in our church ?” 

“Yes! Of all the men I ever knew, he had most influence 
over me.” 

“When you were in early life ?” 

“Yes, of course. Oh! in after life no man has had influence 
with me, but only God.” 

This meant, of course, the influence of master upon disciple, and 
‘not that of lawful authority or of fraternal love, to both of which 
Father Hecker was ever very sensitive. 

Speaking at another time of Brownson, he quoted this sen- 
tence from Zhe Convert as so perfect an epitome of the man 
that it should be put on his monument: 


“T had one principle, and only one, to which, since throwing 
up Universalism, I had been faithful; a principle to which I had, 
perhaps, made some sacrifices—that of following my own honest 
convictions whithersoever they should lead me.”’ 


And just here is found one of those points of essential differ- 
ence which it is interesting to note between these two men, so 
closely drawn together by Divine Providence at one period, and 
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in such a relation that to the elder the function of guidance 
seemed to have been appointed. In unswerving fidelity to con- 
viction they were on a par, but in native clearness of vision and 
instinctive aversion from error they were far less closely matched. 
Brownson in early life had tried, accepted, and preached various 
forms of aberration from true doctrine. One might say of him, 
that, having found himself outside the highway at his start, he 
gathered accretions from hedge and ditch as he struggled toward 
the true road, and went through an after process of sloughing 
them one by one. Perhaps that process ended in making. him 
over-timid. It was otherwise with Isaac Hecker. He, too, had 
stopped to consider many doctrines which purported to be true; 
more than that, he had recognized in each the modicum of truth 
which it possessed. But the falsity with which this was over- 
loaded was powerful enough to repel him, in spite of the truth he 
knew to be contained in it. He carried in himself the touchstone 
to which all that was akin to it beyond him responded of neces- 
sity. The Light which lights every man who comes into the 
world, had not only never been darkened in him by sinful 
courses, but it seemed to burn with a crystal clearness which 
threw up into hideous and repellant proportions all that was 
offensive to it. Many voices had called him from without, but he 
had refused obedience unto any. He never submitted until his 
submission was full and not to be withdrawn. So, once in the 
Church, and enjoying her divine guarantee of external authority, 
he had few if any disquieting recollections of error to breed dis- 
trust of the light that shone within him. His soul was of that 
order to which truth speaks authoritatively and at first hand; of 
that soil from which institutions which are to stand spring by a 
true process of development, because it is the soil which first re- 
ceived their germs. Always it is the soul of man which is in- 
spired, the mind of man that is enlightened. Then the teaching 
comes as record of the fact and the doctrine; then the institu- 
tion solidifies about them, a perpetual witness that to many men 
and ages of men the same message has been handed down by 
its first recipients and has produced in them its proper results. 
The race of such souls has not died out in the Christian Church. 
The one truth, spoken once for all by the Incarnate Word, takes 
on for them new aspects and new tones. They are the pioneers 
of great movements. Nurtured in the Church, their ardor burns 
away mere conventionalities; born outside the Church, the light 
she carries is a beacon, and the voice she utters is felt as that of 
the true Mother. To adapt once more a pregnant sentence from 
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young Hecker, of the truth of which he was himselt an example: 
“Tt is God in them which believes in God.” 


But to return to Brownson. An entry in the journal, made 
nearly a year later, sums up the total impression which Brown- 
son had made upon his young disciple : 


“ June 22, 1845.—O. A. B. is here. He arrived this morn- 
ing. Though he is a friend to me, and the most critical 
periods of my experience have been known to him, and he has 
frequently given me advice and sympathy, yet he never moves 
my heart. He has been of inestimable use to me in my intel- 
lectual development. He is, too, a man of heart. But he is so 
strong, and so intellectually active, that all his energy is con- 
sumed in thought. He is an intellectual athlete... He thinks for 
a dozen men. He does not take time to realize in heart for 
himself. No man reads or thinks more than he. But he is 
greater as a writer than as a person. There are men who never 
wrote a line, but whose influence is deeper and more extensive 
than that of others who have written heavy tomes. 

“It is too late for Brownson to give himself to contempla- 
tion and interior recollection. He is a controversialist; a doc- 
tor - The last he will be before long. Some have wondered 
why I should have contracted such a friendship for one whom 
they imagine to be so harsh and dictatorial. I have not felt 
this. His presence does not change me; nor do I find myself 
where I was not after having met him. He has not the tem- 
perament of a genius, but that of a rhetorician and declaimer. 
He arrives at his truths by a regular and consecutive system of 
logic. His mind is of a historical more than of a poetical mould. 

“As a man, I have never known one so conscientious and 
self-sacrificing. This is natural to him. His love of right is su- 
preme, and the thing he detests most is bad logic. It makes 
him peevish and often riles his temper. He defeats, but will 
never convince an opponent. This is bad. No one loves to 
break a lance with him, because he cuts such ungentlemanly 
gashes. He is strong, and he knows it. There is more of the 
Indian chief than of the Christian knight in his composition. But 
he has something of both, though nothing of the modern scholar, 
so called. His art is logic, but he never aims at art. By nature 
he is a most genuine and true man; none so much so. By no 
means E——” [Enierson?] ‘‘ who ever prates about this thing. 
If he attempts embellishment, you see at once it is borrowed; it 
is not in his nature. There is a pure and genuine vein of 
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poetry running through him, but it is not sufficient to tincture 
the whole flow of his life. He is a man of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century rather than of the nineteenth. He is an 
anomaly among its scholars, writers, and divines. He is not 
thorough on any one subject though at home on all. What a 
finished collegiate education would have done for him I am 
baffled to conjecture. He is genuine, and I love him for that; 
it is the crown of all virtues. But I must stop. I only intended 
to mention that he is here.” 


The reader may well suppose that Father Hecker fully ap- 
preciated Brownson’s literary genius. The English language in 
his grasp was a weapon to slay and a talisman to raise to life, 
Never was argumentation made more delightful reading; never 
did a master instruct more exclusively by the aid of his disci- 
ple’s highest faculties than did Brownson. Habituated his whole 
life iong to the ardent study of the greatest topics of the human 
understanding, he was able to teach all, as he had taught young 
Hecker, how to think, discern, judge, penetrate, decide about them 
with matchless power; and he clothes his conclusions in lan- 
guage as adequate to express them as human language well can be. 
Clearness, precision, force, purity, vividness, loftiness are terms 
applicable to Dr. Brownson’s literary style. It may be that the 
general reading public will not study his works merely for the 
sake of his literary merits; the pleasures of the imagination 
and of narrative are not to be found in Dr. Brownson. But he 
certainly will win his way to the suffrages of the higher class 
of students of fine writing. And let one have any shadow of 
interest in the great questions he treats, and every page dis- 
plays a style which is the rarest of literary gifts. The very fact 
that his writing is untinted by those lesser beauties which catch 
the eye but to impede its deepest glances, is in itself an ex- 
cellence all the greater in proportion to the gravity of his topics. 
Absolutely free from the least obscurity, his diction is a mag- 
netic medium uniting the master’s personality, the disciple’s un- 
derstanding, and the essence of the subject under consideration. 
Carainal Newman, some may believe, possessed this supreme 
rhetoric in perhaps even a higher degree than Brownson, but so 
much can be said of few other writers of English prose. George 
Ripley, whom Father Hecker deemed the best judge of liter- 
ature in our country or elsewhere, assured him that there were 
passages in Dr. Brownson which could not be surpassed in the 
whole range of English literature. 
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UNDER THE BODHI-TREE. 


STONEVILLE certainly cannot boast of as many inhabitants 
as the great centre of civilization near which it is situated. It 
will concede this point, notwithstanding its warmly-expressed 
discontent with the last census return. But, as compensation 
for inferiority in number, it justly claims even a larger proportion 
of people of culture and ideality; of people who have had 
losses, who have everything comfortable about them, who send 
their sons to Yale or Harvard and their daughters to Vassar ; 
who reverence Tolst6i and admire Ibsen; and who share with 
that neighboring metropolis a frequent ephemeral interest in 
newly imported cults of one kind or other, either through mere 
restlessness or indolent inability to mount to the heights of the 
old ones. 

“It has an attraction of its own, and a picturesqueness—even 
after Switzerland,” thought Brantley Allen, who walked under 
its elms in the after-glow, his hat tilted backward and eyes 
noting the cloud-effects as seen down a vista of spreading 
boughs. ‘“ How little I thought last month that I should be 
here in Stoneville to-day. A mysterious influence seemed to 
draw me; my neuralgia needing Dr. Osmond’s treatment I 
thought, or—or a touch of homesickness, perhaps; I had been 
so long away. I never thought of telepathy until madame 
suggested— Can it be that I was occultly guided back to con- 
tinue here my study of the wisdom-religion? Is the holy light 
waiting for me even in my birth-place? I wonder if in my 
Karma—” But what he wondered will never be known, for, with 
these last words, spoken half-aloud, he ran into a young man of 
about his own age, who wore a trim gray suit, had keen, clear 
eyes, walked briskly, and carried a small hand-bag, as though 
just from the station. 

“ My dear fellow,” remonstrated the latter, “if you had 
destroyed my eyesight with that umbrella of yours while you 
apostrophized the sparrows a part of your Karma would have 
been, beyond peradventure, to lead me about everywhere for the 
rest of my days at the end of a string. And where were you 
going, my charming youth?” -“To dress for dinner.” 

_ “What you mean is, you are going out afterward; for you 
know as well as I that in Stoneville no man is expected to don 
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evening dress for the delectation of his home-circle alone, an 
indulgence convenient enough sometimes for a lazy fellow who 
calls himself tired. But,” suspiciously, “ you must have been 
lost in the composition of spring-poetry when I met you, for 
you have passed your own street by three blocks. Hadn’t you 
better turn?” To which Brantley Allen assented, with something 
like a blush. ‘ When you finish the poem,” continued his friend 
gravely, ‘be sure you send it to me. I will promise you not 
unstrained mercy, but justice—Jove-like justice. That is not my 
department on Zhe Comet as yet, but the chief will allow me, 
I am certain, the pleasure of vivisecting a former playmate. Next 
year it would’ come in my regular work; and already I am 
pawing in the valley and rejoicing in my strength; I smell the 
battle from afar off, and say, among the ink-stands: ‘Ha! ha!’’ 

“T will give you no chance of saying ‘Ha! ha!’ in that con- 
nection, I can assure you,” rejoined Allen, with a little irritation ; 
then, his usual amiability prevailing, ‘My dear Lawrence, you 
ought to know that with the toga pretexta | laid) aside that 
childish habit of rhyming. Manhood has more serigus preoccu- 
pations.” i 

“Rhyming, persisted in, is a profession like any other,” said 
Maxwell Lawrence lightly, “though the critic’s calling is more 
compatible with profit and a certain imperturbable haughtiness 
which you may observe in my person. But really, you know,” 
still intent on teasing, “I used to think some lines I found 
once on a slate laid on little Gladys Winthrop’s desk had a 
spark of the divine fire in them. Let me see, how did they 
run ?— 

** ¢ Gladys, angle of my hart, 
Cupid’s hit me with his dart. 


Of all the class you are most fare, 
And has the nicest yellow hair.’ ” 


“Hush!” muttered Allen, with almost a vicious grip on his 
companion’s arm. They were close to two or three terraced 
steps leading up into a lawn, where a blonde young lady in blue 
flannel was tossing a ball across a tennis-net to a small boy. On 
seeing the young men she turned, racquet in hand, and advanced 
with the free, light step of one accustomed to much open-air 
exercise. 

“Ah! the Athens train is in, then, Max, and it must be near 
dinner-time. Shall I see you both to-night ?” 

““Do I ever miss a Tuesday?” asked Lawrence, with gentle 
pathos. Bo. 
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“Never,” said Miss Winthrop laughing, “unless when Patti 
sings, or Terry acts, or there is a Bachelor’s Ball, or Perfection 
Assembly, or some such thing in Athens.” 

“Oh!” reproachfully. 

She seemed to pay no heed to him, turning her bright face, 
framed in its Tam O’Shanter, towards Allen. 

“TI am so sorry,” said he, slightly confused; “I had forgot- 
ten it was your evening, and our club meets from this time on 
Tuesdays.” 

“Well,” she said, with pretended resignation and a lurking 
dimple and gleam of roguery, ‘so long as it is not at the con- 
sul’s. Madame Regnier’s sa/on isa sort of Armida’s cave, and 
I bid my friends a tearful farewell when they begin to go 
there.” 

“You don’t mean that, Gladys?” opening his blue eyes in a 
kind of serious wonder. Both these young men had the privilege 
of addressing her by her first name in the absence of strangers, 
having known her intimately .from childhood’s sunny hours. 
“The club does meet at the consul’s; but as for Madame Reg- 
nier, she is not exactly young, or, or—; and as for the: other 
ladies—” 

“Regard the conflict between his gallantry and candor,” cried 
she merrily. ‘If there is no esthetic pleasure to be found what 
is the nature of the meeting, then?” 

“Something much higher and more important,” said he, with 
mild gravity. ‘It is for psychical research.” 

“And they don’t ask me/’ arching her pretty eyebrows. 
“They do not know what wonders I can perform with Planch- 
ette. It is my slave; I have made it write things that amazed 
all present, I assure you.” 

“T can myself,” said Lawrence loftily, “call spirits from the 
bar-room—ay, or the corner-grocery, and they will come — for 
cash—when I do call to them.” ; 

“See now,” said the girl, ‘‘we have vexed Brantley with our 
flippancy. Forgive us, and come soon and tell me all about it 
and if madame’s aura is becoming to her. Good night. Auf 
wiedersehen, Max.” 

“Of course,” Allen commented, breaking the silence as they 
went on, “to the uninitiated the highest enlightenment seems 
folly. But I really wonder, Lawrence, that you do not look into 
Theosophy—the pure, the sublime, the wisdom-religion.” 

““T have looked into that as into other things in the course 
of my business,” said Lawrence indifferently, “and took no stock 
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in it; because, perhaps, the wisdom-religion I was born and 
reared in would suffice to make a saint of me if constantly prac- 
tised. But is that what you meant when you said rhyming had 
been displaced by graver occupations?” 

“Not entirely,” confusedly; “but there were the Eastern 
tongues, and art, and general culture abroad, and— No, the fact 
is, [ hardly thought of treading the Noble Eight-fold Path until 
I seem to have been guided, on my return, to Madame Regnier, 
who has had a _ renowned lay-chela as preceptor.” 

“Madame Regnier is an elderly sorceress herself, as Miss 
Winthrop remarked, and with quiet and gentle persistence usu- 
ally gets whatever she wants. She has been urging me for a 
year or so to attend one of*these meetings, and I have a convic- 
tion that I will have to, sooner or later. I only hope it will not 
resemble a social affair once at Madame Blavatsky’s, where she 
reclined on a lounge and we all smoked cigarettes and discussed 
Zola’s novels.” 

“Qh, nothing of the sort!” in a shocked tone. 

“Well, there is a niece somewhere, isn’t there? And you're 
a painfully, absurdly, sinfully rich young man.” 

“My dear fellow, why will you not understand? To one 
who aims at being rid of Tanha and attaining to Arahat-ship 
women are but the trees and bushes by the way. A mere im- 
pediment if one stops to look at them.” 

“Bushes! Call them flowers at least. And yet,” with: a 
swift, questioning look at his friend’s placid face and a note of 
suspense in his voice, “you did not formerly so regard them. 
There was even something like an understanding—” 

“My childish admiration for Gladys? Oh! even if she re- 
membered it, which I do not believe, she knows that psychic 
perfectibility is now my only thought.” 

* You should have sent your astral projection ahead of you 
from Europe to prepare her for the change, my son,” mockingly, 
but with a sudden, unexplained exhilaration. ‘Here I leave 
you; and what so poor a man as Hamlet is may do to express 
his love and friending for you, God willing, shall not lack. 
Which is to give you at parting a piece of advice, valuable 
though inexpensive. In this work-a-day world there are nobler 
uses for your wealth and leisure than the pursuit of Esoteric 
Buddhism—with my blessing !” 

When it is stated that Maxwell Lawrence’s uncertainty had 
weighed heavily as to how far Allen and Miss Winthrop’s boy- 


and-girl relations had been held binding by both on his return 
VOL, LII.—37 
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after years abroad, that loyalty to his friend had consequently 
imposed a painful restraint on his own intercourse with Gladys, 
his sudden buoyancy of spirits now may be understood. The 
path to the fair ladye lay honorably open. Though bold and 
conquering-hero airs were alien to him, he might at least arm 
himself and forward like valiant knight, with modest confidence 
in his own ability to down any dragon or other fearsome 
beast in the way. So, he whistled and broke into melodious 
snatches of song while he dressed himself in the absence of 
a valet; and said, with ardor, to his reflection in the glass: 


‘‘ Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me; 
And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee.” 


Which was partly true, in a sense not intended. It was 
when he threw down his third tie that he became sensible, as 
he expressed it, that “‘though his soul sang with the morning 
stars it interfered a trifle with his fingers.” He put an amount 
of concentration into the next effort which made it a success. 
“Ah, ha!” with deep-breathed triumph, “there was_ will- 
power enough there to hypnotize every individual neophyte 
Buddhist at the consul’s.” This reminded him once more of 
Madame Regnier and with an unexpected result. But the in- 
herent and varied perversity of human nature is something de- 
fying calculation. He looked to his next meeting with Gladys— 
under changed conditions—as to something delicately and super- 
finely delightful, and so he was suddenly impelled to act with 
it as a child does sometimes with a favorite dainty—put it away 
and go about other business, this unenforced delay giving a 
subtle sweetness to anticipation. Thus, having beatified each 
moment at his toilet with thoughts of her, when it was finished 
he left his hotel and deliberately walked in the direction of the 
consul’s. 

The consul’s, or Madame Regnier’s, as it was indifferently 
called, was a small brick dwelling on a side street, with a vine, 
visible by day-light, growing gayly all over the balcony in front. 
Upon this opened long windows, through which lights could 
now be seen and voices heard. The title of “ Consul” given to 
the husband of Madame Regnier was simply a courtesy which 
had developed into a habit in Stoneville. 

He had, for a limited term, acted as Belgian vice-consul 
in neighboring Athens, and since then had reposed contentedly 
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upon his sparse and dubious diplomatic laurels and given his 
whole time to the cultivation of other flowers, which were his 
passion; and he owned, with proud humility, that he was re- 
sponsible for the flourishing vine on the balcony. He was a 
little old gentleman with white hair, perfectly polite, and he 
came out to greet Lawrence with effusion as he deposited hat 
and great-coat in the hall. 

“Who is it?” said madame, gliding softly after him. “Ah! 
Mr. Lawrence, but I am charmed.’”’ She spoke English with a 
slight accent, but with a dainty precision and total absence of 
gesture characteristic of certain foreigners. “I have long hoped 
to turn your thoughts to these high matters, and I trust we 
will have an interesting evening. You are in good time for our 
musical prelude. I, with other of our few students here, find 
that heavenly art leads the mind to thoughts spiritual and pre. 
figures the after-flight into supernal spheres, when Samaddhi 
will happily terminate.” She held his hand while murmuring 
this; and Lawrence could but admire, as he often had before, her 
very striking head. Its thick, close-cut iocks of iron-gray hair 
waved about the temples; fine gray eyes, with black brows and 
lashes, looked steadily into his own; and, if the complexion was 
very sallow, he noticed, rather, how firmly the small red mouth 
closed over beautiful teeth. Though more than middle-aged 
she was probably twenty years her husband’s junior, and her 
over-stoutness of figure had, perhaps, been acquired from an 
indoor life, spent for their mutual benefit in giving French and 
music lessons. 

“You know all our friends, I think?” leading him in in quiet 
triumph. He did not, but thought it unnecessary to say so. 
Allen he recognized, placed rather prominently near a reading-lamp; 
the niece, Miss Larue, a quiet, pretty little brunette, silent and 
timid-locking; a wild-eyed, rather haggard Russian youth named 
Naschimitkerfichef, who therefore begged these “spirit brethren” 
to call him “all—simply Boris!” Miss Palmer, a very vivacious 
lady in a dress not at all new, but covered with little bows of 
ribbon; and a stout Belgian, Steinfeld, who formed part of the 
Regnier household, and with whom madame vibrated between 
toleration and politely-veiled antagonism on all subjects; which 
changes Lawrence connected somehow with the matter of board- 
money. There were others whom he did not know. 

“Now our duo,” said madame, tapping gently on the piano. | 
Her niece and Steinfeld, both fine musicians, played on piano 
and violin, after some preliminary tuning, a charming “ Reverie,” 
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followed by subdued applause. Then Miss Palmer volunteered, 
though “without her notes,” to give them “a piece.” Madame 
looked doubtful for an instant, as one who risks something, but 
acceded with thanks. 

“And if I do forget, and run into something else,” cried Miss 
Palmer airily, “why it will be a surprise!” It was a surprise, 
the like of which had not before resounded within madame’s 
artistic walls. The lady had probably learned in less exacting 
times, and she played an old-fashioned boarding-school melody 
called ‘“‘ The Pansy Flower,” with innumerable variations, most 
of which she cruelly mangled. Some faint, suppressed feeling 
was discernible among the audience, and at the fifth variation 
madame got up and, after a lightning glance at her niece, which 
killed that young person’s incipient smile, glided from the room 
and was seen by Lawrence to lean her head against the hall- 
window and laugh softly. She was back in time to hover over 
Miss Palmer at the close: 

“Ah! my dear, that was a favorite of my poor papa’s; and 
my emotion at hearing it again would not let me stay in the 
room.” 

“Do you care for the ‘Battle of Austerlitz’?” asked Miss 
Palmer, playing a chord or two suggestively. Madame’s touch, 
light but forceful, was on her arm: ‘You know, sweet Miss 
Palmer, that anything so warlike and spirited would not har- 
monize, even if you played, with our studies to-night. Boris!” 
_ The Russian—whose excessive compliments, with others, to Miss 
Palmer, had seemed to Lawrence overstrained courtesy, even 
from musical ignorance—now struck him as an accomplished 
hypocrite; for, seated on the musio-stool, he began Chopin’s 
Melodie in Bé mol, and the instrument responded to his every 
varied touch, so artistic, so soulful, so masterly his playing. 
After this a diminutive page passed around some refreshment ; 
and then madame assumed an arm-chair near Allen and an in- 
stant gravity. A sort of mysterious hush fell upon all; and 
Brantley Allen was visibly in earnest. 

“Now,” spoke madame musically, “dear friends, we will re- 
sume our studies in psychic lore. In what better mode can we 
pass the weary moments until we are reabsorbed into cosmic 
space than in learning to conquer the earthly part of us and 
perfect the development of our psychic senses?” Lawrence no- 
ticed that, for all that, she almost imperceptibly motioned her 
niece to the place next to Allen’s. ‘ Unhappily, the Indian adept, 
Coomara Theris, visiting in Athens, could not come to-night, 
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nor the lay-chelas, his disciples; so we cannot have the occult 
manifestations I had hoped for. But they have sent a message 
by magnetic current to Boris that they will be here in spirit.” 

The assemblage looked about in the corners with a certain 
solemnity ; and Miss Palmer shuddered and fluttered her ribbons, 
as not liking invistble neighbors. 

““So,” resumed madame, “as to mere inquirers and aspirants, 
the power of wonder-working, of soul-phenomena, has not yet come. 
We must content ourselves, for the present, with humble faith and 
simple trustfulness. We sit,” she said with graceful enthusiasm, 
“like Gautama himself, under the shade of the sacred tree, wait- 
ing for the light of truth to come to us! And, in the meantime, 
we have our Buddhist catechism.” At this anti-climax Law- 
rence bit his lip, and might have smiled but that he felt her eye 
upon him. She actually produced a small book here labelled 
“Catechism,” and began propounding the questions as to a class 
of little boys. 

Madame: ‘What benefit does a Buddhist derive by the ob- 
servance of the five Precepts, the Panca Sila?” 

Steinfeld: “More or less merit, according to the manner and 
time of observing the Precepts and the number observed.” 

Madame: “Are there other observances meritorious for the 
laity?” 

Boris: “Yes. The Atthanga Sila, or eightfold Precept, which 
embraces the five enumerated with three additional, namely : 

“6. I observe the precept to abstain from eating at unsea- 
sonable times, that is, after the sun has passed the meridian.” 
Lawrence remembered with adrhiration the large plateful of cake 
and jelly of which M. Naschimitkerfichef had just now disposed 
with much apparent relish. 

“7. I observe the precept to abstain from dancing, singing, 
and unbecoming shows. 

“8. I observe the precept to abstain from using garlands, 
scents, perfumes, cosmetics, ointments, and ornaments. It 
must have been some ill-disposed deva who had inspired the 
unlucky youth to wear on this occasion several of his largest 
rings and to drench his handkerchief in very evident cologne. 
An embarrassed cough showed his sense of the discrepancy, 
and an unconscious glance appealing for sympathy to Nathalie 
Larue gave his secret to Lawrence, who, though always cull- 
ing the choicest lines from lyric poetry to describe his own 
similar state of feeling, merely characterized the other man 


mentally as “a gone coon.” 
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“We will pass over the regulations for adepts,” said mad- 
ame’s silvery tones. “None of us, alas! have reached the 
stage when, the carnal envelope thrown aside at will, we soar 
into those higher planes. Nathalie ”—the gray eyes which saw 
everything had a hint of threatening—“share your catechism 
with Mr. Allen. In what book is written all the most excel- 
lent wisdom of the Lord Buddha's teachings?” 

Nathalie: “In the three collections of books called Tripi- 
tikas.” 

Madame: “ What are the names of the three Pitakas?” 

Miss Palmer, piteously: ‘‘Oh! dear madame, I can’t pro- 
nounce these trippitickys!” 

Brantley Allen: “The Vinaya Pitaka, the Sutta Pitaka, and 
the Abidhamma Pitaka.” 

Madame: ‘“‘ What do they respectively contain?” Lawrence's 
attention wandered entirely and definitely at this point. He 
had caught a gleam—just the slightest gleam—at Miss Palm- 
ers reply before the black lashes were swiftly lowered over the 
gray eyes which convinced him of what he had before sus- 
pected. He was not alone in enjoyment of this comedy. But 
what could be her object? he mused. A malicious delight in 
thé absurdities of others and pleasure in subjecting them to 
her suave, resistless domination? Then, perhaps, with Allen 
and her niece—her blandishments there were evident, though 
‘unperceived by their object. Why had she desired 47s pres- 
ence but because he had been long recalcitrant? He had be- 
trayed antagonism even now by unobtrusively declining a 
badge marked B. I., such as the others wore; also a Buddhist 
catechism. Would she let this insubordination pass scot-free? 
A very sweet smile which he met seemed to guess his thoughts 
and reply that she would wot. Mr. Steinfeld here arose hur- 
riedly to beg “the brethren” to excuse his interruption of 
these “so noble studies,” but an engagement, remembered “ all 
of the moment—’” 

“You lose much, Steinfeld,” observed madame frigidly ; “ but 
it is for you to excuse yourself to the most illustrious here. As 
we have with us the psychic presence of Coomara Theris and 
his chelas your adieux must be to them.” 

Steinfeld hesitated, and was lost. He glared wildly through 
his glasses about the room, and muttered brokenly: “ But 
where ?—where ?” 

Madame’s plump hands indicated a space behind Allen’s 
chair. “It is most like they linger near the most advanced.” 
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Lawrence could not but wonder at Allen’s earnest and absorbed 
look. And here” was seen by gods and men the spectacle of a 
stout, elderly Belgian bending very low to empty space and 
murmuring to the air: “I make you my excuses, Coomara 
Theris and gentlemen, and good night,” before hastily retiring. 
“And now,” said madame softly, ‘we will have our great treat 
in verse.” She opened a gilt-edged copy of The Light of Asia 
and passed it to Allen, marking the place to begin at Siddar- 
tha’s first lessons in school; he read aloud: 


‘* With eyes bent down before the sage, who said : Child, write this Scrip- 
ture, speaking slow the verse ‘ Gayatri’ named, which only high-born hear: 


Om, tatsaviturvarenyam 

Bhargo devasya dhimahi 

Dhiyo yo na pracho-dayat. 

Acharya,’ I write, meekly replied 

The Prince, and quickly on the dust he drew— 
Not in one script, but many characters— 
The sacred verse: Nagri, and Dakshin, Ni, 
Mangal, Parusha, Yava, Tirthi, Uk, 
Darad, Sikhyani, Mana, Madhyachar, 
The pictured writings and the speech of signs, 
Tokens of cave-men and the sea-peoples, 
Of those who worship snakes beneath the earth—” 


and so on, ending at “ numbers,” with a fine absence of embar- 
rassment. 

“ Bravo, Brantley,” thought his friend, watching the faintest 
smile playing about madame’s mouth, especially at “Om, tatsa- 
viturvarenyam.” Luckily, there is no Orientalist present, ex- 
cept the astral projections of Coomara Theris and his pupils ; 
but, oh! the mad charge he made. She couldn’t resist it. 
Who next? ‘Monsieur Regnier it was, who swallowed a troche 


with imprudent haste to begin: 
‘* After me repeat 
Your numeration till we reach the Lakh,” 
down to 
‘‘ Compute their future and their past ; ” 


and making more than the expected wild work of 


eis ‘* The Koti, nahut, ninnahut, 
Khamba, Viskhamba, abab, attata, 
To Kumuds, gundhikas, and utpalas, 
By pundarikas unto padumas—” 


madame arose at the end of this verse with a look of soft 
kindness and placed the volume in Lawrence’s hand. 
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“You will take just this little part in the evening,” said she 
mellifluously, ‘dear Mr. Lawrence. You cannot refuse us so great 
pleasure.” As she presented it, it would have been ungracious 
and churlish to decline; and a cursory glance assured him that 
the steepest hurdles had already been cleared or knocked down. 


“* Be pleased to hear me. Paramanus ten 
A parasukshma make; ten of those build 
The trasarene, and seven trasarenes 
One mote’s-length floating in the beam, seven motes 
The whisker-point of mouse—” 


Here he raised his eyes to surprise madame’s, shining with a 


brightness unequivocal. 
—‘Ten 


Yukas a heart of barley, which is held 
Seven times a wasp-waist—” 


Once more he glanced up, with like result, but continued with 
slow deliberation ; ending 


** For thou! he cried, 
Art Teacher of thy teachers—thou, not I, 
Art Giri. Oh, I worship thee, sweet prince ! 
That comest to my school only to show 
Thou knowest all without the books, and know’st 
Fair reverence besides.” 


He read these last lines with special emphasis, and encounter- 
ed madame’s gaze with simple unconsciousness—almost a work 
of art, so child-like innocent it was. When the reading was 
over and farewells were spoken he said to her gently: “So 
many thanks for such a fruitful evening; above all, that you 
should have selected me to read that last beautiful tribute to 
Gautama.” : . 

“The lines are applicable to your world-wisdom,” said she 
with mocking sweetness; “but you will still come to us, we 
trust, for occult study.” 

“Enlightenment was Buddha’s in one single night,” he sug- 
gested; but she was now holding Allen’s hand and looking into 
his eyes. Also, she was observing with the back of her head, 
and instantly checking, a weak attempt on Boris’s part at a few 
words with her niece. 

On their way homeward Allen broke the silence in which he 
was serenely gazing at the stars by observing that as in Gau- 
tama’s memorable watch good influence came from the east he 
thought he would henceforth sleep at a window facing the east. 
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“You might try it anyhow,” said Max, “and you would cer- 
tainly have something to show for it in the shape of rheumatism 
or neuralgia if you left the window open. Try a cigar?” 

““My dear fellow, I no longer cloud my finer faculties in that 
way.” 

“You prefer some other way? A very enjoyable evening, 
was it not?” 

“Yes! I am glad you found it so”; eagerly, “ You will con- 
tinue to attend ?” 

“Not unless I discover what ‘B. I” means. I refuse to be 
admitted to esoteric degrees without knowing what they are.” 

“Oh! the club name. I should think-you might guess.” 

“T have,” thoughtfully, “tried to do so. ‘B. I.’ might mean 
many things, as: Blessed Infants, or Blooming Innocents, or 
Blasted—” 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

“ Bouncing Indians would hardly do—” 

The future chela forgot his principles so far as to mutter 
something angrily, in which “ blamed idiot ” was the only phrase 
audible. 

‘“My dear boy, a thousand pardons! I did not like to sug- 
gest it, though I thought it probable. But, since you say so, 
why I think ‘ Blamed Idiots’ is as modest and truthful a title 
as any collection of human beings can assume.” 

“* Buddhist Inquirers’ is the name of the society,” said Allen 
shortly, “and I'll bid you good-night, Lawrence, as our moods 
scarcely harmonize.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” contritely—but broke off, unfortunately, 
in a laugh, and the Buddhist Inquirer disappeared into the 
darkness. 

To make amends to the easily-placated Allen was the work 
of a few moments at the next meeting, but involved a promise 
to attend with him an informal little afternoon séance at ma- 
dame’s in the course of the week. A far greater annoyance was 
the fact that Lawrence’s next two calls on Gladys found her 
“not at home,” and he chafed under the same feeling of in- 
jured disappointment as would the child he was formerly likened 
to if it found its carefully-secreted dainty had unaccountably van- 
ished. He met her once in the street, but she was with others, 
and passed him with a smile very bright but, to his fancy, chill- 
ing. He was most reluctant when, on his first free afternoon 
subsequently, Allen held hint to his engagement at the consul’s. 
There they found only the family, Miss Palmer, and the constant 
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Boris. Madame and Steinfeid were politely skirmishing when 
they entered. She was saying, with decision: “In my country 
even the lower classes have better manners than here. Who in 
Belgium or in France will have seen even a peasant put his 
knife in his mouth? While in country-travelling here—ah ! ”—an 
expressive arch of the brows. 

“ That have I seen,” declared Steinfeld coolly ; “and the man- 
ners of the coarse class are everywhere the same.” 

“Ah!” with smooth impertinence, “you speak of what you 
know best doubtless. My observation in our country has not 
been as yours. For that matter,” wearily, ‘they will hardly go 
to hell for their manners.” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Palmer, shocked. 

“Madame,” explained Steinfeld ironically, “is not always 
certain in her English. She says ‘hell’ sometimes when she 
means well; uzd so weiter.” 

Madame smiled in scorn. 

“TI do not know,” shrilled Miss Palmer, shaking her head ; 
“she might fear the place more than the name.” 

“You misunderstand, dear Miss Palmer,” said madame clearly. 
“]T fear not the name wor the place. You know,” with soothing 
adapted to the startled uncertainty of a beginner, “ we Inquirers 
we have not such gross material conception of the future. It is 
good of you to come, Mr. Lawrence, to what is merely a friend- 
ly experiment. Our adept’s visit we still await. But Nathalie— 
she is very receptive, what you call sensitive, and Mr. Allen has 
wonderful will-power to magnetize.” 

Miss Larue left the room for a few minutes, during which it 
was decided that she should be willed to take from under a 
sofa-pillow a handkerchief there concealed. On her return she 
was. blindfolded, and Brantley Allen stood up, his pleasant face 
wearing a look of high resolve, as though to master the science 
of Yoga at one effort. The usual results followed as at other 
amateur affairs of the kind: the girl wandered here and there 
uncertainly, until his eagerness for success induced him, very 
likely unconsciously, to impel her gently in the direction re- 
quired. Then her hands were extended on high, with a slight 
discouraging murmur from those around, which to -her quick 
ears was sufficiently evident; then stretched in front, with no 
applause ; then down, touching the pillow, which she felt tenta- 
tively on all sides, and at last drew forth the handkerchief, amid 
great clapping of hands. Madame; in her disinterested ardor, 
kept this couple so employed for some time until Lawrence 
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suddenly expressed a desire to try his will-power. He did, but 
in such perverse direction that Miss Larue was utterly at a loss 
what to do. They just reached the window—above which her 
curly dark head was visible, white-bandaged, near his head, his 
hands placed lightly on her pretty shoulders—when in the street 
below passed Miss Winthrop, who glanced with a face full of 
wonder, changing instantly. to a little pale and proud look of 
contempt, and was gone. “I have no power at all,” he ab- 
ruptly declared, taking his hands away with sudden impatience 
at it all; “or else Miss Larue resists more powerfully.’’ 

“Oh! no, indeed,” said the girl, looking anxiously toward 
her aunt. 

“You try, Boris!” said the latter with a frown. And now 
things went beautifully, and it was a very successful séance. 
Lawrence could hardly await the end, and then made hasty com- 
pliments. But he seized just a moment, while madame was en- 
gaged in the hall, to run back into the room where Nathalie 
Larue was alone for the time. “I heard you,” said he under 
his breath, “ask the Russian, and he whispered directions. Why 
do you do it, Miss Larue?” 

“Oh!” she murmured, taken by surprise, “ the Tante Florine 
would be so angry if I failed.” 

He strode along towards Miss Winthrop’s, where he asked 
for her. “Not at home” again, though this time he was sure 
he caught a glimpse of a light gown he knew in the farther 
garden recess. Turning from the door, he gibed at himself 
grimly : 

** Alack and well-a-day ! 

Phillada flouts me. 

I cannot work nor sleep 
At all in season : 

Love wounds my heart so deep, 
Without all reason. 

I shall be dead, I fear, 
Within this thousand year : 


And all for that my dear 
Phillada flouts me.” 


On Tuesday, as it was well within the thousand year, he was 
able to present himself, perfect in all appointments, fresh, smiling, 
debonair, in her parlors. Never had this charming girl, his 
pretty playmate of yore, been so unapproachable. Allen was 
there for a little while, gaining until he went a serious, some- 
what wistful attention. Then others continuously; lastly, an 
elder'y Harvard professor, whose claims on her time were some- 
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thing monstrous. ‘It is with you,” he murmured, when, late 
in the evening, he found himself a moment beside her, ‘a case 
of: ‘Youth, I do abhor thee; Age, I do adore thee.’” “ Pro- 
fessor .Page is papa’s friend,” she said coldly, “and I hope I 
abhor no one and nothing.” ‘I fancied,” meekly, “that you 
abhorred me when you looked at me through the consul’s 
window one afternoon.” 

“ The consul’s? Oh! Madame Regnier’s.” With careless and 
contemptuous slighting. ‘‘ You were to be envied, no doubt. But 
I was a little surprised, remembering how I have heard you 
speak of those performances. There might be other personal 
reasons, of course; and if it is those which make you absent 
yourself on Tuesdays! Brantley Allen is at least in earnest.” Her 
voice changed slightly and she turned away her head. Lawrence 
felt a pang of disquiet not new. 

“May I take you to the tea-room ?” 

.“I am engaged to go with Mr. Parkins.” 

“Will you sit awhile in the conservatory afterwards.” 

“T am to go with Mr. Miller.” 

“Come out on the balcony now at least. Here comes that— 
ahem !—blessed professor.” 

“TIT am to show him our particular orchid.” 

“It’s enough to make one a misanthrope,” gloomily. ‘“ Gla- 
dys, do you know the story of the Bé-tree ?” 

“[T don’t know—I forget "—off her guard. 

“I will come and tell it to you to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow I am engaged. Thursday, if you will. Ah! pro- 
fessor, I was waiting.” 

But before Thursday Lawrence had been telegraphed for to 
attend a near relative, dangerously ill, in another State; and it 
was quite a month before he found himself walking again through 
the shady streets of Stoneville toward her door. Entering, unan- 
nounced, he saw her in the low window-seat, her white woollen 
gown and sunny hair outlined against its darker coloring. Her 
gaze wandered from the volume on her knee out through the open 
window over the green garden slopes. 

‘Gladys !” 

She turned slowly the large eyes, whose clear and limpid gaze 
he had seen so often in waking dreams. 

“Did I startle you? No? Thank you; yes, my sister is much 
better; sitting up. I seem to have been away a century. And dur- 
ing that time Brantley Allen, he writes me, has gone away to Cey- 
lon—with a couple of dancing dervishes or something ot that sort.” 
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“With Coomara Theris, the Indian adept who was in 
Athens.” An inflection of reserve crept into her tone. ‘“ His 
true friends regret his going very much.” 

“JT hope,” touched at the implication, “that 7 am his true 
friend, though I seem to speak lightly. I am so much his friend, 
Gladys, that I had nerved myself to look into happiness through 
his eyes and give no sign of the bitterness, if it had been 
necessary.” 

A quick color stained her cheek and she said hastily: “ You 
will be in despair, Max, when I tell you the latest piece of Stone- 
ville news. Madame Regnier’s niece hag gone off and married a 
young Russian, whose name I cannot remember. It is said that, 
her aunt was very severe and unkind to her. One thing appears 
to be certain: Madame since then has given up Buddha and all 
his works. She says her time is not sufficient for such deep 
researches.” 

“ And yet,” said Lawrence deliberately, “I cannot think an 
evening we all passed together under the Bédhi-tree quite wasted, 
even though not spent ere. Visions came to several of us. To 
Boris and Miss Larue evidently; to madame an elfin and Puck- 
like enjoyment; to Allen—though but a mirage, I fear; to me’ 
of a shining goal, toward which not even my demerits can keep 
me from straining. Gladys, I think you know now I have loved 
you all this while, even when I thought myself not free to tell 
you.” 

“Not free?” 

“ Allen told me something of an understanding—” 

“Yes,” she said now bravely; “and I must tell you that I 
thought more of him then than of all the world beside. But when 
he came back ”—slowly—‘“ and seemed so indifferent and vision- 
ary, and not using his time and means to any noble end—or 
even useful—like—like others, I was disappointed, and glad, I am 
afraid, to release him. And yet”—she moved quite away from 
him, and stood at a small table, her slim hand turning the 
leaves of a magazine. He followed and laid his own lightly on 
hers. ‘Oh! goodly hand,” he said quietly, but with restrained 
intensity— 

**O goodly hand ! 
Wherein doth stand 
My heart distract in pain ; 
Dear hand, alas! 


In little space 
My life thou dost restrain.” 
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She drew it away, almost with petulance, and placed it be- 
fore her eycs, in which stood tears. ‘I seem,” she murmured, 
“to have changed in such a short time—so weak and easily de- 
tached and fickle—” 

“If that is all that stands between us I will absolve you, 
sweetheart,” taking her masterfully in his arms. ‘“ Only, hence- 
forth, as the needle to the star, so must be Gladys.” 

Some time after, when they were again in the window-seat, 
she said: 

“It was Mr. Steinfeld gave me the news from the consul 
when I met him. And, O Max! I am afraid he was pleased at 
madame’s vexation about her niece!” 

“Very possibly.” He remembered hearing somewhere that 
Steinfeld was pecuniarily embarrassed, and therefore, no doubt, 
in hot water at his dwelling-place. 

“ And he said that after Brantley had studied in Ceylon for 
a certain time he would have his head shaved, and wear a yel- 
low gown, and carry an alms-bowl about. O Max! I cannot 
bear to think of it—and away from all his friends!” 

“My dear, he will have a long course first in a lamasery, 
where they will put him to recite ‘Om, tatsaviturvarenyam,’ 
and so on, like madame. But, if it would console you to have 
me go out and keep him company, with another yellow gown 
and alms-bowl in my trunk—No? Then I wi// be serious. It is 
my belief that our friend will come back to us in the course of 
time, more or less in his right mind but with an Oriental flavor. 
I am afraid that he will be languid and world-weary, and that 
he may give ‘readings’ from the wonderful volumes of whoever 
shall succeed Ibsen in Athenian favor.. In the meantime, sweet, 
you and | will encounter our share of the world’s work here, 
but always together—together.” 


Charleston, S.C. JEANIE DRAKE. 
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THE first thing that strikes you when entering upon a study 
of Browning is the two clearly defined camps into which 
students of literature are divided regarding him. The one will 
tell you that he is little more than a literary mountebank, tricky 
in expression and misleading in idea; that, read him as you may, 
back or forth, you cannot fathom him; that after spending time 
and trouble upon him you have your labor for your pains. The 
other camp is equally decided that Browning is the only poet 
of the period worth studying; that he is at the very least the 
peer of Shakspere; that there are hidden treasures buried be- 
neath his rugged verses, if you will only labor patiently enough 
and examine carefully enough the matter and form of his poems. 
Now, without going into either extreme, let us deliberately in- 
vestigate the merits of this energetic and voluminous writer. As 
the result of my own reading I must say that Browning stands 
out pre-eminently a great poet. This we may acknowledge with- 
out being blind to his short-comings and his defects. The mas- 
tering of him is no slight labor, but it is a labor that well 
repays. However, it is a study that I would not recommend to 
children in years or to children in mind. His subject-matter 
is frequently such as not every one can look full in the face. 
It deals with nearly every phase of the morbid and the ab- 
normal in human nature. But in his treatment of such subject- 
matter the poet is never sentimental, and never attempts to 
carry the reader’s sympathies along with crime or falsehood. In 
his mode of handling the most delicate themes there is a robust- 
ness that is invigorating. Not that the reader can always 
accept his artistic interpretations of scenes, incidents, or events. 
So, too, does his form of expression sound rugged and harsh to 
the ear, and not unfrequently is it long-drawn-out. But the 
rhythm is complex and the sense is involved, and this it is that 
renders it so difficult to decipher his poems. Nor can we quar- 
rel with the poet or his work on that account. If the artistic 
conditions under which he constructs his poems are novel and do 
not fit into our present standards of criticism, it remains for us 
—it is the part of all wise criticism—to sit humbly at the 
poet’s feet and enlarge our standards. A few years ago the 
music of Wagner was only discord to ears attuned to the 
music of Mozart and Beethoven; surely no one will deny to- 
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day that Wagner has enlarged the possibilities of musical ex- 
pression. Even so is it with Browning. He has added a new 
form to poetical expression, in which the very pauses in his 
thinking, the very checks to the train of his ideas, find their 
place. It behooves,us, then, to study his methods. 

We shall begin with the estimate taken of his intellectual 
working by no less an admirer than Mr. C. A. Swinburne as 
one leading us to a better knowledge of his mode of thinking 
and composing. “If there is any great quality,” says this master 
of English rhythm, “more perceptible than another in Mr. 
Browning’s intellect it is his decisive and incisive faculty of 
thought, his sureness and intensity of perception, his rapid and 
trenchant resolution of aim. . . . He never thinks but at 
full speed ; and the rate of his thought is to that of another 
man’s as the speed of a railway to that of a wagon, or the 
speed of a telegraph to that of a railway. It is hopeless to 
enjoy the charm or apprehend the gift of his writings except 
with a mind thoroughly alert, an attention awake at all points, 
a spirit open and ready to be kindled by the contact of the 
writer. To do justice to any book which deserves any other 
sort of justice than that of the fire or the waste-paper basket 
it is necessary to read it in a fit frame of mind; and the proper 
mood in which to study for the first time a book of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s is the freshest, clearest, most active mood of the mind in 
its brightest and keenest hours of work.”* The aptness of these 
remarks is soon made apparent. 

The mental.alertness here recommended by Mr. Swinburne 
is called for from the manner in which Browning constructs his 
poems. The narration is not consecutive. The varieus parts 
have an appearance of being thrown together without design. 
Mr. Huitton has characterized this state as “ mere abruptness 
and hurry, the rapid, sketchy accumulation of a writer of notes 
from his mental note-book, tumbling one after another in a be- 
wildering crowd.” + That is the first impression after a first 
glance. You perceive the fitness of the various parts only after 
you have surveyed the poem. For instance, you must get well 
into the third book of “ Sordello” before you can grasp the mean- 
ing of the first book: Again, through all he says there run two, 
sometimes three, currents of thought, and the poet sets one up 
against the other. He is not only asserting his own position, he 
is also anticipating the remarks and objections of his imaginary 
listener. Sometimes the remarks are repeated; more frequently 
is the reader left to infer them from the sudden digression of 

* Essay on Chapman. 1 Essays, ii. p. 173. 
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the poet. But it is this process of double-thinking that gives 
the clue to Browning’s meaning. And it is the effort to follow 
the various clashing trains of thought that renders. the reading 
of his magnificent monologues such a strain. We will not call 
it obscurity. It is a new method of presenting thought, and 
Browning chooses to reveal character through its intellectual 
processes. 

A source of great disappointment in reading Browning arises 
from the fact that we seek in his writings something else besides 
what Browning intends to put inte them. We bring to the 
reading of him preconceived notions culled from our acquain- 
tance with Shakspere, or Milton, or some other great poet. But 
Browning is not repeating what the great authors have so 
grandly said. He has his own methods; he takes his own 
views of life; he utilizes his own experiences of nature, and he 
gives them all forth after his own peculiar fashion. He has 
naught to do with the beaten tracks. He is not repeating. 
What others have well expressed. he leaves alone. He has _ his 
own message to deliver to his age. 

And we may set it down that that message—the undercur- 
rent of all that he sings—is one of cheerfulness, steady hopeful- 
ness, and consistent soundness of mind. He is a believer in 
perfection and in perfection beyond the grave. He loves beauty 
and truth, and all art as the expression of beauty and truth. 
He is a wonderful searcher of hearts and interpreter of mo- 
tives, and in scathing, unmincing language he reveals the hid- 
den folds of souls. Read that sublime poem «called “ Easter 
Day.” Note the force and beauty and graphic distinctness with 
which the poet shows how the soul realizes the vanity of 
existence without the possession of the Highest Good and Su- 
preme Love. Not the good things of this earthly life—not art- 
istic work, not scientific pursuits, not mere earthly love—can 
satiate the soul; these are only shadows of the reality belonging 
to the Beatific Vision. 

Rut it is not easy to disentangle what is of Browning’s own 
conviction from what is in keeping with the character into 
whose mouth he puts the words. Thus, Mrs. Orr tells us that 
the character of Don Juan in “Fifine at the Fair” is a stand- 
ing puzzle to Browning’s readers, because that which he con- 
demns in it and that which he does not are not to be distin- 
guished.”* It will help us in this instance to make the puzzle 
less intricate if we bear in mind that Don Juan is an artist 
beyond the necessity of working for his art, with all the in- 


* Hand-book to Browning, third edition, p. 150. 
VOL. LII.—38 
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stincts of the Bohemian, loose in thought as he is loose in morals, 
yet just such a character as would be most likely to mingle with 
low and vile theories of life some of the sublimest ideas con- 
cerning the art of which he is passionately fond. In _ nearly 
all Browning’s wonderful monologues is to be found this com- 
mingling of the high and the low, the true and the false, in 
such a manner that it takes thought and study to separate 
them. Amid patent sophistry and an apparent trifling with his 
subject there jets forth a flame of scorching truth that burns 
itself into the brain. Take “Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” 
Bishop Blougram, as we know, represents Cardinal Wiseman, 
and Mrs. Orr tells us that ‘‘ Cardinal Wiseman himself reviewed 
the poem, not disapprovingly, in a Catholic publication of the 
time.”* You must not fora moment imagine that the explanation 
here given of the bishop's faith and of his ecclesiastical position 
is the one approving itself to Cardinal Wiseman’s own convic- 
tion. It is an explanation not to be taken seriously, even in 
the poet's intentions. It is simply a meeting with flippancy 
and shallow pretence on their own ground. 
‘* For Blougram, he believed, say, half he spoke, 

The other portion, as he shaped it thus 

For argumentatory purposes, 

He felt his foe was foolish to dispute. 

Some arbitrary accidental thoughts 


That crossed his mind, amusing because new, 
He chose to represent as pictures there.” + 


And yet, in the midst of this trifling with his subjects, you 
come across some wholesome truths clearly expressed. In reply, 
for instance, to the request to purify his faith and purge it of 
all so-called modern “ excrescences,”’ such as belief in the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius in Naples, the bishop says: 


‘* Clearing off one excrescence to see two, 
There’s ever a next in size, now grown as big, 
That meets the knife: I cut and cut again! 
First cut the Liquefaction, what comes last 
But Fichte’s clever cut at God himself? 
Experimentalize on sacred things / 

I trust nor hand nor eye nor heart nor brain 
To stop betimes: they all get drunk alike.” t 


Destroy belief in miracles—in the power of God—and you de- 
stroy belief in God himself.: I need not tell you that the poet 
‘here alludes to an expression attributed to Fichte: “Gentlemen, 
in to-morrow’s lecture we will create God.” 


* Browning Hand-book, p. 172. t ‘‘ Bishop Blougram’s Apology,”’ p. 114. 
t Jbid., p. 108. 
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Again, take ‘The Statue and the Bust.” The poet here 
seems to prefer activity to inaction, even when the end in sight 


is a bad one: 
** Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will.” 


But suddenly, in the last stanza, he turns the tables upon the 
complacently virtuous, with “the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin,” 
who are content to avoid evil without making great effort to do 
good: 
‘* You of virtue (we issue join) 
How strive you? De te fabula.” 

And thus does he turn an_ essentially immoral act into a 
moral sermon. 

Another feature of Browning, adding to our difficulty in un- 
derstanding him, is that his themes are many of them foreign, 
and deal with obscure points of history. The humanity under- 
lying these themes—the love and hate, the anger and the jealousy, 
the ambition and the cunning—is indeed of the stamp that 
makes the whole world kin. He takes it for granted that his 
readers have travelled; that they are equally at home in Flor- 
ence and Venice, in Paris and Geneva and Rome; that the 
picture-galleries of Europe are so many books in which they 
are well-read; that they are acquainted with the sayings and 
doings of prominent contemporaries; that they possess an_inti- 
mate knowledge of history, and that they are familiar even with 
the technique of music. Therefore does. he claim a large share 
of culture in its broadest sense asa preliminary to the right un- 
derstanding of his most characteristic poems. We are told that 
he wrote the “ Pied Piper of Hamelin” for Macready’s young 
son William; we regret that he has not done more such work 
with children in his mind’s eye. 

But as Browning is a teacher and an interpreter of life rather 
than an idle singer of an empty day, it behooves us to know 
definitely the lessons he would inculcate. .To begin with, life is 
for him a stern reality, a matter of will and pain and suffering 
—the good of it and the ill of it both essential to enable the soul 
to reach the goal of perfection. And so the poet exhorts us to 
welcome the pain, to persist in the strife : 

‘¢ Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe.” * 


* «*Rabbi Ben Ezra." 
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Far from being properly fixed, the value of restraint and self- 
discipline is almost ignored in Browning’s theory of life. His 
ideal of living is will-power carried into action. True, he would 
make of the evil in one’s life an experience out of which one 
might rise to good. And so may one within clearly defined limits. 
But to go farther, as the poet seems to do, and make wrong- 
doing the essential out of which right-doing may come were as 
false in art as it is false in morality. Under no circumstances is 
the doing of evil to be urged that good may follow. Perfection, 
with Browning, is not the soul’s spiritual growth in holiness and 
conformity to the will of God. It is rather a taking hold of the 
goods and the ills of life indifferently as they present themseives 
and utilizing them to the best: advantage. Without evil there 
would be no growth of character; therefore does he call evil 
blessed.* Life, ideal life, he defines clearly enough to mean 

«« . . . learning to abhor 
The false and love the true, truth treasured snatch by snatch.”’f 


But what is the false, what the true? False and true, instead 
of being contradictory, are in his philosophy supplementary one to 
the other. Hence, in another place he represents the dying soul 
as beholding evil merged in good: 


** Over the ball of it, 
Peering and prying, 
How I see all of it, 
Life there outlying ! 
Roughness and smoothness, 
Shine and defilement, 
Grace and uncouthness ; 
One reconcilement. 


** All’s lend-and-borrow; 
Good, see, wants evil, 
Joy demands sorrow, 
Angel weds devil.” ¢ 


The doctrine of Browning regarding pain is not to be identi- 
fied with the pessimism or agnosticism that would sacrifice human 
nature to the general good without hope of personal advantage 
or belief in a personal God. Browning believes in a personal 
and a loving God. He can conceive no other: 

**In youth I looked to these very skies, 
And, probing their immensities, 
I found God there, his visible power ; 
Yet felt in my heart, amid all its sense 
Of the power, an equal evidence 


*** Bishop Blougram's Apology.” t ‘‘ Fifine,"’ p. 421. t ‘*‘ Pisgah Sights," i, 
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That his love, there too, was the nobler dower, 
For the loving worm within its clod 

Were diviner than a loveless god 

Amid his worlds.” * 


Browning had no patience with the agnosticism of the day. 
To the last he retained his belief in the saving truths of Chris- 
tianity and a divine revelation. The Divinity of Christ is the 
greats solution to all man’s world-problems : 


“IT say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it, 

And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 

Wouldst thou unprove this to re-prove the proved ? 
In life’s mere minute, with power to use that proof, 
Leave knowledge and revert to how it sprung? 
Thou hastit,; use it and forthwith, or die!” + 


That is, he would have men employ the short span of their 
lives, “life’s mere minute,” in living out the saving truths of 
Christianity rather than speculating upon them. And again, in 
“Ferishtah’s Fancies,” a poem of his old age,t he represents the 
Persian sage as counselling the disciple who in his blind zeal 


had cursed, kicked, and cuffed one who said: 


‘* God once on earth assumed a human shape,” 


rather with all humility to hold in awe the great truth he does 
not understand— 


‘‘ Fitlier thou saidst, J stand appalled before 
Conception unattainable by me 
Who need it most.” § 


Is there not here a covert rebuke to those of the preene day 
who scorn the saving doctrine ? 

But the Christianity which Browning championed was too 
broad in its scope and too indefinite in its dogma to satisfy a 
sincere Christian soul: 

‘« One trims the bark ’twixt shoal and shelf, 
And sees, each side, the good effects of it, 
A value for religion’s self, 

A carelessness about the sects of it. 


Let me enjoy my conviction, 
Nor watch my neighbor’s faith. with fretfulness.” || 


This is a vague creed. It is the creed of indifferentism. It 
is not the steady, unwavering belief in definite dogmas revealed 
by God, and exactly defined by him in the teachings of his 


* « Christmas Eve.” + ‘‘A Death in the Desert.” t Written in 1883, 
§‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies," v. The Sun. os | ‘‘ Christmas Eve.” 
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visible church. And _ so, whilst Browning in his own way holds 
by some truths of Christian revelation, he cannot in any sense or 
under any circumstances be set up as an expounder of Christian 
doctrine. At least we Catholics prefer receiving the teachings 
of Christianity from our Little Catechism, from the decrees of the 
councils, and the decisions of the popes. Therein may we find 
the fulness of God’s revelation to men so far as is needful for 
men’s souls. Therein might Browning have received light regard - 
ing many a problem upon which he has left enigmatic utter- 
ances.* 

And yet Browning seemed to take an especial pleasure in 
dealing with Catholic ecclesiastical subjects: now it is monks, 
now it is bishops, now it is legates, now it is popes. But 
his treatment of these subjects is in the main void of 
sympathy. For a man so bold, so outspoken, and so ap- 
parently above human respect, it is astonishing to notice 
the persistence with which he ignores t what is good, and 
what makes for good, in our Catholic faith, and misrepre- 
sents our ritual and ceremonies, our history, our popes and 
cardinals, our bishops and priests and monks. In ‘Christmas 
Eve” he describes the solemn hush, the awe and reverence ac- 
companying the consecration of the Host like one of the initiated. 
Elsewhere in' the same poem he takes care to tell us what he 
thinks of it all. Cunning and worldliness and deep-laid selfishness 
are to his mind the leading traits of our churchmen. Medieval 
Catholicity in the poems of Browning is far from being the 
garden of virtue Kenelm Digby has so glowingly described. The 
sanctifying influence of the sacraments is beyond his power of 
realizing. This is all the more astonishing when we remember 
that Browning spent the best and happiest portion of his life in 
Catholic Italy. ‘ Italy,” said he, “was my university.” Except 
Pompilia, in “The Ring and the Book,” of all his elaborately 
drawn characters he has scarcely left one in which the spirit of 
Catholicity has had a wholesome influence. He never learned to 
appreciate the earnestness and sincerity of this people’s faith ; 
except in the case mentioned, and perhaps in the beautiful char- 
acter of Pippa, he has given but little evidence that he realized 
how to every Catholic his faith is as much a living presence as 
the material world. He simply presents those types of Catholics 
that constitute the stock-in-trade of Protestant fiction. That a 


* See in The Month for February, 1890, a valuable article from the pen of the Reverend 
John Rickaby, S.J., on Browning as a religious teacher. 


t ‘‘ Still spying there some dereliction, 
Of truth, perversity, forgettulness.” 
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man of his intelligence and natural inquisitiveness could have 
lived his days without ever noticing the flowers of Catholic piety 


that must have bloomed in every village in Italy is another: 
instance of the power of prejudice to blindfold the acutest, so that: 


having eyes they see not. Cardinal Newman told us long ago, as 
a deliberate opinion learned from his own experience, “that no 
conceivable absurdities can surpass the absurdities which are 
firmly believed of Catholics by sensible, kind-hearted, well-inten- 
tioned Protestants.” * 

There are noble exceptions to this imperviousness. Francesca, 
who has given us the pathetic “ Story of Ida,” lived in the same 
town and breathed the same atmosphere with Browning. Her 
womanly, sympathetic soul learned to appreciate the inner Cath- 
olic spirit that she perceived. She found the beautiful way-side 
flowers of peasant poetry in Catholic Tuscany, so instinct with 
fervid Catholic devotion, possessed of a fascination that she could 
not resist, and she gathered a charming bouquet, fresh with the 
morning dews of piety, and large-hearted, noble-thinking John 
Ruskin tied them together with a beautiful ribbon of praise and 
commendation, and we inhale their fragrance and find it refresh- 
ing. And passing from the pages of this simple poesy, which 
reveals to us*genuine Catholic Italian life and which is so redolent 


of earth and sky, back to Browning’s interpretations of Italian: 


sentiment—to his records of crime and sinister motive and ram- 
pant passion—is like shutting out the light and air of heaven and 
working amid the sickening odors of the dissecting-room. The 
Puritanism of Browning’s nature entered into his art and made it 
as cold and crotchety and narrow in sentiment as the religion of 
Puritanism itself. His subjects are largely drawn from the Italian 
chronicles of the seventeenth century. I fear that Browning’s 
friend Stendhal did him but a doubtful service in putting within 
his reach and directing his attention to these revolting tales of 
crime. 

No doubt the poet’s aptitudes for interpreting certain phases 
of life were better than for picturing certain other phases. He 
has to consult his limitations. We dare say Browning could in- 
terpret the soul-workings of a Fra Lippo Lippi far better than 
those of a Fra Angelico, or the grovellings of a sensual and 
jealous Spanish friar more accurately than the aspirations of a 
Philip Neri; or he could concentrate the bad side of the Re- 
naissance spirit—‘‘ its worldliness, inconsistency, pride, hypocrisy, 
ignorance of itself, love of art, of luxury, and of good Latin,” 
to borrow Ruskin’s words—in his poem ‘“‘ The Bishop orders his 
* Present Position of Catholics in England, p. 41. : 
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Tomb,” more powerfully than he could the good spirit of that 
period as illustrated in the words and acts of a Carlo Borromeo. 
But while we accept his work at its full value, it-is proper that 
we enter protest against his interpretations being taken as the 
correct measure of Catholic life and Catholic faith. It is proper 
that, while we may admire his soul-studies—whether he depicts 
the disintegration of a soul which has been strong in adversity 
made dizzy by success, as in “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” or whether 
he shows the budding forth of a soul into life and light, raised 
up beyond the ambitions of place and power at the first touch 
of true love, as in ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday’’—we should refuse to 
accept his spiritual and religious teachings, wherever they in the 
least diverge from what we as Catholics believe to be true in 
faith and morals. 

But in spite of all Browning's short-comings—and his short- 
comings are numerous, as regards both matter and form—he is 
still a great poet, the full measure of whose greatness the pre- 
sent age has not yet taken. He is truly many-sided in his 
‘themes. He can be tender and delicate and pathetic. He 
can be humorous and tragical; he can be lyrical at times, 
though his lyrics not unfrequently halt; he can tell a_ story 
with a life and energy that specially fit into his verse—witness 
‘'The Good News from Ghent” and ‘Hervé Riel”: he 
can build up a philosophical thought in his rugged verse. 
He is unique as a master of the monologue. Take, for instance, 
one of the most perfect poems he has written, ‘“ Karshish, the 
Arab Physician.” Karshish, “the picker-up of Jlearning’s 
crumbs,” writes to a brother-physician, ‘‘ Abib, all sagacious in 
our art,” an account of his meeting with Lazarus, who had been 
raised from the dead. He pretends to treat the miracle in an 
off-hand manner, as something every physician can explain: 


**°Tis but a case of mania—sub-induced 
By epilepsy, at the turning-point 
Of trance prolonged unduly some three days.” 


Even in such glib words would our own un-Christian medical 
experts decide upon the nature and cause of an approved mira- 
cle at Lourdes. Indeed, Karshish simply mentions the event to 
fill up his letter, and as part of other seemingly far more im- 
portant news. But in order to make his report of the case 


complete— 


—(‘‘in writing to a leech 
’Tis well to keep back nothing of a case)— 
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he tells how Lazarus regards Jesus as none other than God 
himself : 





‘‘ This man so cured regards the curer, then, 
As—God forgive me!—who but God himself, 
Creator and sustainer of the world, 

That came and dwelt in flesh on it awhile!” 














And then, after repeating other sayings of Lazarus, he grows 
impatient and assumes indifference to him and his sayings as 
those of a madman ! 


. ‘But why all this of what he saith? 
Why write of trivial matters, things of price 
Calling at every moment for remark?” 












And at once he turns to acquaint him of a species of plant that 
he noticed: 





‘*T noticed on the margin of a pool 
Blue-flowering borage, the Aleppo sort, 
Aboundeth, very nitrous. . /¢ is strange /” 









The last words show that, his seeming indifference notwithstanding, 
the story of Lazarus still haunts him, and after another apology 
for its prolixity— 

*€ Once more thy pardon and farewell,” 








the whole force and truth and sublimity of the Incarnation flashes 
forth in a postscript: 


‘¢ The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunders comes a human voice 
Saying. ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 
Thou hast no power, nor may’st conceive of mine. 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee !’ 
The madman saith He said so. It is strange.” 















The power of imagination that can create that poem is of a 
superior order. And a greater feat still—the masterpiece of his 
life—is “The Ring and the Book.” The poet comes across the 
verbal process of a domestic tragedy that happened several 
hundred years ago. An Italian nobleman murders his young 
wife and her parents under peculiar circumstances and suffers 
the death-penalty. The poet breathes a spirit into the docu- 
ment and resuscitates the life of the period. He gives the very 
throbbings of the popular pulse under the consternation caused 
by the red-handed act. You have the version of the ordinary 
people, and their comments upon the motives that led to it, upon 
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the morning after it had been perpetrated; you have the version 
manufactured by the cultured half of Rome; you have a third 
version after the excitement has abated and men’s minds have 
cooled down; you have the special pleadings pro and con in the 
courts; you have the cool and cynical version of the murderer, 
confident in the prestige of his noble name—biting, sarcastic, 
thoroughly wicked; you have the pathetic story of Pompilia 
before her death, the child-wife and mother—parting with her 
two-weeks-old babe—so tender and pure, so docile in lier obedi- 
ence to parents and husband, so strong to resist temptation, 
so resigned to God’s will in her sufferings and her tragic death ; 
altogether, you have ten different versions of the same event 
according to the various points of view and the degrees of interest 
different persons or classes of persons take in it: 


ae ‘*Learn one lesson hence, 

Of many which whatever lives should teach, 
The lesson that our human speech is naught, 
Our human testimony false, our fame 

And human estimation words and wind.” 


It is a lesson that Browning has been inculcating from 
“Sordello” to ‘‘ Fifine”; namely, that words frequently fall short 
of the full expression of truth, and that .the fullest expression 
is to be found in the representation of art: 


. It is the glory and good of Art, 
That Art remains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth to mouths like mine, at least. . . . 
But Art—wherein man nowise speaks to men, 
Only to mankind,—Art may tell a truth 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thought missing the mediate word. 
So may you paint your picture, twice show truth 
Beyond mere imagery on the wall— 
So note by note bring music from your mind 
Deeper than ever the Andante dived,— 
So write a book shail mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye and save the soul beside.”’* 


Such is the kind of book Browning has been striving to give 


us all along: 
. ** A book shall mean beyond the facts, 


Suffice the eye and save the soul beside ” ; 


and it is for us to get at the meaning beyond the facts and learn 
the greater truth. Furthermore, it is because of this deeper mean- 


*« The Ring and the Book,"’ Bk. xii. 838-63. 
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ing, and of the poet’s many-sided manner of regarding truth, that 
he seems so lavish of phrase and clause, each throwing light 
on different aspects of the proposition he would state, and em- 
ploys involved sentences with parenthetical side glances and 
elaborate digressions. The reading of such sentences is weari 
some work, but when they are grasped in all their bearings you 
find that no line, or clause, or phrase can be spared. In the long 
list of his writings, from “Pauline,” with its immaturities, to 
‘‘Asolando,” in which the poet for the last time runs his fingers 
along the various chords of his lyre, and strikes clearly and ac- 
curately the diverse notes at his command, there is much that is 
obscure and unsatisfactory to the ordinary reader, but there is 
also much that is intensely earnest and suggestive. Browning is 
one of the great forces in English literature. 



















BROTHER AZARIAS. 


WHEN TURNS THE YEAR. 






(Rondeau.) 










WHEN turns the year upon its way, 
The trees in soughing anguish pray 
That they and all the earth may know 
Th’ enfolding mantle of the snow 

Ere glides the New Year into day. 










For shall the snow efface, outweigh 
The marks of pain and grief that stay 
To dull our Mother Earth’s pure glow, 
When turns the year. 









And thus disheartened souls inveigh 
That olden cares may ceasé their sway ; 
God’s blessing on the new may flow; 
And old-time sorrows mutely go, 

Faded and quenched in New Year's ray, 
When turns the year. 








MARIE LOUISE SANDROCK. 
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THE unique book of the year just ended, and, from the 
poetical point of view, the most worthy as well as the most un- 
common, is the collection of Miss Emily Dickinson’s Poems 
lately brought out by Roberts Brothers (Boston). Compared 
with the better-known verses of the day, or even with most of 
those which have borne the test applied by generations of Eng- 
lish-speaking readers, these posthumous poems are like strange 
orchids among a mass of gay, sweet-smelling, highly cultivated, 
but not rare orunfamiliar flowers. Considered merely as rhymed 
and metrical compositions they are over-full of apparently wilful 
sins against rule and convention; but, like the fantastic blooms to 
which we have compared them, these deviations from common 
standards justify themselves by appeal to a law not made for 
chrysanthemums and roses; not binding in the school-room nor 
in the editorial rooms of popular magazines. 

Mr. T. W. Higginson, who writes: a preface to the volume, 
remarks that verses like these, which were produced absolutely 
without thought of publication, and solely by way of expressing 
the author’s mind, must “ inevitably forfeit whatever advantage lies 
in the discipline of public criticism and the enforced conformity 
to settled ways,” but “may often gain something through the 
habit of freedom and the unconventional utterance of daring 
thoughts.” Miss Dickinson’s thought, while individual and rare, 
does not strike us as happily characterized by the word “ dar- 
ing”; but her expression of it certainly owes an immense debt 
to the habit of freedom. Public criticism would probably have 
had no appreciable effect on either—certainly none that her read- 
ing, her quick eye and delicate ear might not be trusted to pro- 
duce had she so willed. Now and then there is a line, and again 
what seems a perverse failure to use a rhyme that was almost 
inevitable and would have been appropriate, concerning which 
one finds it for a moment not so easy to restrain the pedagogic 
instinct ; but, on the whole, here is a poet who knew so well a 
mind so well worth knowing, that one ends by accepting her 
expression of it as it stands, and being grateful to the editorial 
wisdom that left it unamended. 

Miss Dickinson died four years ago, at the age of fifty-six, 
after a life spent in singular seclusion. For years she never set 
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foot outside her father’s door, and for other years her walks 
were restricted entirely to the limit of his grounds. She wrote a 
great deal of verse, but, during her life-time, only three or four 
of her poems were published, and these only at the urgent solici- 
tation of a few personal friends. Mr. Higginson says that though 
he was for many years in correspondence with her, he never 
met her face to face but twice, and then “brought away the 
impression of something as unique and remote as Undine or 
Mignon or Thekla.” ‘She was a recluse by temperament and 
habit, and except for a very few friends was. as invisible to the 
world as if she had dwelt in a nunnery.” 

Her poems have been divided by their present editors into four 
books, entitled “ Life,” “Love,” “Nature,” and “Time and 
Eternity.” Each of them has striking passages which one dallies 
over and longs to transcribe for readers to whom the volume it- 
self may be inaccessible. But, as a rule, the best poems are 
to be found in the two latter books, and we give to them what 
we can spare of space. Miss Dickinson never named her poems, 
but this one has been called “ Day” by her editors: 


‘*T’ll tell you how the sun rose,-— 
A ribbon at a time, 
The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


‘‘ The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 
Then I said softly to myself, 
‘That must have been the sun!’ 


‘*But how he set I know not. 
There seemed a purple stile 
Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while 


‘¢*Till, when they reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 
Put gently up the evening bars, 
And led the flock away.” 


Here are two stanzas from a charming little poem called 


“The Grass” : 
‘« The grass so little has to do, 
A sphere of simple green, 
With only butterflies to brood, 
And bees to entertain, 
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‘‘And stir all day to pretty tunes 
The breezes fetch along ; 
And hold the sunshine in its lap 
And bow to everything.” 


Other delightful poems in the “Nature” section are the 
stately lines called “ Summer’s Armies”; ‘The Hemlock”; 
“The Mountain”; ‘Purple Clover,” and ‘‘ The Sea of Sunset,” 
which runs thus: 

‘* This is the land the sunset washes, 
These are the banks of the Yellow Sea; 
Where it rose, or whither it rushes, 
These are the western mystery ! 


“* Night after night her purple traffic 
Strews the landing with opal bales ; 
Merchantmen poise upon horizons, 
Dip, and vanish with fairy sails.” 


Our selections from “Time and Eternity” are made chiefly 
from the untitled poems: 


‘*T never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea; 
Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


‘¢ 1 never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven ; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given.” 


‘* Death is a dialogue between 
The Spirit and the dust. 
‘ Dissolve,’ says Death. The Spirit, ‘ Sir ; 
I have another trust.’ 


‘¢ Death doubts it, argues from the ground, 
The Spirit turns away, 
Just laying off, for evidence, 
An overcoat of clay.” 


This one is called ‘‘ The Chariot”: 


‘* Because I could not stop for Death, 
He-kindly stopped for me ; 
The carriage held but just ourselves 
And Immortality. 


‘* We slowly drove, he knew no haste, 
And I had put away 
My labor, and my leisure too, 
For his civility. 
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‘* We passed the school where children played, 
Their lessons scarcely done ; 
We passed the fields of gazing grain, 

We passed the setting sun. 









‘¢ We paused before a house that seemed 
A swelling of the ground ; ‘aa 
The roof was scarcely visible, i 

The cornice but a mound. & 







‘* Since then ’tis centuries; but each 
Feels shorter than the day ie 
I first surmised the horses’ heads Pi 
Were toward Eternity.” ‘ 








It is hard to stop quoting, but the poem called “ Emancipa- 
tion” marks our limit: 






‘*No rack can torture me, & 
My soul’s at liberty. a 
Behind this mortal bone ea 







There knits a bolder one 


** You cannot prick with saw, 
Nor rend with scimitar. 
Two bodies therefore be ; 
Bind one, and one will flee. 
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‘* The eagle of his nest 
No easier divest 
And gain the sky, 

Than mayest thou, 





















‘*Except thyself may be 
Thine enemy ; 
Captivity is consciousness ; £7; 
So’s liberty.” a 













* a 
In the poems ranged under the heading ‘“ Love,” Miss Dick- id 
inson struck a note more intimate and personal, but not so wel- : 





come. Here, if anywhere—and in writing so individual as this, 
and so little meant to reach strange eyes, one looks instinctively to 
find it here—the clue to her proud seclusion may be sought. Now 
and then one’s hand is'almost on it. The jar in her music is now i 
inward, and not, as elsewhere, simply a matter of rhyme and 
rhythm. It recurs again and again, faint, strange, remote, like a 
phrase half-remembered from some angelic melody, but beaten 
back and made dissonant by perverse limits when it would rise 
to its true altitude. It sounds, haughty and full, in these lines 
which close a poem on the soul’s exclusiveness : 
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‘* T’ve known her from an ample nation 
Choose one; 
Then close the valves of her attention 
Like stone.” 


It degrades to a natural level the assurance of immortality, 
often so wonderfully expressed and so proudly felt; and in the 
poem called “In Vain” it ranges the God, the Christ, the heaven 
that she believes in and pays homage to, as, after all, but acces- 
sories, necessary indeed, but ancillary, to merely human love— 
the love of man and woman at its natural best. The note is 
false. It strikes into the true melody from below, and makes a 
discord, but one strangely powerful in seductive charm. What 
the real theme is, one may learn who studies it in Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s poems; more especially in the volume called ‘The 
Unknown Eros.” 

Of all that has been published concerning Cardinal Newman 
since his death, perhaps Mr. Richard H. Hutton’s essay (Car- 
dinal Newman. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
brings into plainest evidence a fact which its author states in a 
merely incidental way. He has been remarking that Newman 
in his Birmingham work never in the least neglected the poor, 
and had, indeed, been most zealous in attending the sick and 
dying during the cholera season of 1849. “Still,” he goes on, 
“‘he never forgot that his special experience at Oxford indicated 
that he was more likely to affect deeply the cultivated than the 
ignorant, and everything he published from the time of his con- 
version to the present day has been almost exclusively addressed 
to minds of the same calibre and culture as those with which 
he was familiar at Oxford.” Mr. Hutton’s little book, made up 
so largely either of direct extracts from Newman’s pre-Catholic 
writings, or of restatements of their arguments in his own subtle 
and highly-finished style, has eminently the same character. It 
is the work of one who is a thorough admirer of Newman’s genius 
and literary gift, and who is in almost cordial sympathy with 
him concerning the great end to which these were devoted. That 
end, as Mr. Hutton sees it, was the defence of revealed religion, 
of Christianity. He is, himself, as he makes plain from time to 
time, a hearty believer in the Gospels, but disposed to claim that 
what he calls the revelation of the character of God was the 
main purpose of revelation, “and that that might possibly be ade- 
quately accomplished without the aid of any elaborate church 
system, or any great network of doctrine over and above the 
evidence of what God had actually done in order to embody 
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that character in a human life and personality.” He adds that to 
Newman’s mind “‘the dogmatic system,’ on which he insists, 
always seems to me to overshadow somewhat the central truth 
of revelation—the truth as to the character of God, and the 
significance of that truth as displayed in what he had done for 
men. It is surely not nearly so certain that any elaborately 
ramified ‘system’ has been revealed to us, as it is that God’s 
character has been emphatically revealed in what the Son of God 
was and did for mankind.” 

Why not so certain, one asks, when it is on all sides admitted 
that the written record of ‘what the Son of God was and did 
for mankind” is but a book carried down the centuries in the 
hand of that “elaborate church system,” if one choose to call 
it so? It was Newman’s vital sense that “central” and “ circum- 
ferential” are correlatives that made him seek the church until 
he found it, and then give his life to further bulwark and defend it. 

Hutton says, again, and with what has more of the appear- 
ance than the reality of justice, that he thinks Newman “in his 
idealism emphasizes too much the unknowable aspects of the 
Divine nature. . . . It seems to me that Newman might 
have insisted more than he has done on the absolute character 
of the moral and spiritual revelation given us in the life of 
Christ.” He has sound reason on his side, though, and it is a 
wonder that he does not follow it to its legitimate conclusion, 
when he adds that “it is miore because this revelation cannot 
stand alone, without some clear glimpse of how the same being 
can have been both God and man, that what he insists on as 
the dogmatic doctrine of the Trinity has come to be of the 
essence of revealed truth.”” Assuredly it is because the kernel is 
nutritious that the nut is guarded by husk and bur. How soon 
it rots when prematurely peeled, let sect and schism show. 

Mr Hutton’s defence of Newman against the charge of 
scepticism, as brought by Huxley and certain other shallow-pates, 
is masterly and sympathetic. The most interesting chapter of 
his book is that which treats of the “Essay on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine”; as the most pleasing is that which im- 
mediately follows it, and which renders so hearty testimony to the 
fact that Newman's genius never achieved its “ full-blown blossom ” 
until it was solidly rooted in its proper soil. And admirable is 


his final summary of what he takes to be the ideal which has per- ° 


vaded and constituted the significance of Cardinal Newman’s life— 


“a life that has fed itself from beginning to end on the sub- 
stance of Divine revelation, and that has measured the whole 
VOL. Lil.— 9 
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length and breadth and depth of human doubt without fascination 
and without dread—a life at once bcth severe and tender, both 
passionate and seif-controlled, with more in it, perhaps, of an 
ascetic love of suffering than of actual suffering, more of morti- 
fication than of unhappiness, more of sensibility than of actual 
anguish, but still a lonely and severe and saintly life. No life 
known to me in the last‘century of our national history can for a 
moment compare with it, so far as we can judge of such deep 
matters, in unity of meaning and constancy of purpose. It has 
been carved, as it were, out of one solid block of spiritual substance, 
and though there may be weak and wavering lines here and 
there in the carving, it is not easy to detect any flaw in the ma- 
terial upon which the long, indefatigable labor has been spent.” 


Mr. William Morris, decorator, socialist, and poet, has written a 
romance, News from Nowhere; or, An Epoch of Rest (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers), in which he makes a fair showing of his quality 
in all three lines of his activity. His prose, like his verse, is easy, 
picturesque, and flowing, an admirable vehicle for narrative, which 
is Mr. Morris’s chief gift as a writer. His socialism is well- 
known to be ultra and pronounced; it means a levelling up of con- 
ditions, an abrogation of all laws, the abolition of private property, 
and free love, in the ordinary sense of that term. As a decorator 
he has made a reputation as a producer of artistic wall-papers and 
fine textile fabrics—frail stuffs, but elegant, and excellently well 
adapted to cover up unseemly and broken surfaces and make 
them look as good as new. Society, renewed on the model given 
by Mr. Morris in this little book, would have an invincible 
tendency to break out again in blotches and bad fissures in weak 
places. The walls would crack, the paper would tear, the tapes- 
try would rot and mildew, and the house end by tumbling down 
about the ears of such folks as survived the fever and pestilence 
streaming up from its foul and uncleansed cellar. There is a 
wonderful naivete in Mr. Morris’s confidence in a cultivated art 


‘ sense and freedom from moral restraint between the sexes as 


sufficient to interest, amuse, and wholly satisfy mankind. Give the 
race liberty for the ‘natural and healthy love between a man and 
a woman, even if that be transient”; do away with money; per- 
form all necessary works, such as agriculture, bridge and road 
building, exchange of commodities, and the like by free co-opera- 
tive labor; then develop the natural tendency of the free mind to 
produce pretty things, and lo! Elysium. This is about the gist 
of a very agreeably narrated, but in nowise fruitfully suggestive 
or salutary day-dream. The word reminds us that in writing it 
Mr, Morris has again made use of the fine imaginative device 
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which he employed in one of the best of his early poems, “The 
Land East of the Sun’—the device, we mean, by which his 
dreamer is in the end parted from the people who have thronged 
his dream. In the poem, John, coming at last to the land “ East 
of the Sun, and West of the Moon,” and finding there his swan- 
maiden and her companions, is as far from them as ever, because 
he remains invisible. In the romance, the denizen of the murky 
and dismal London of to-day, having waked up in the London of 
two hundred years hence, beheld its charm and learned its secret, 
is suddenly left once more in blank desolation. The faces that 
smiled on him are still visible, but they have become unconscious 
of his presence. Almost he sees the very words they were 
addressing to him die on their lips: Once more they are wholly 
wrapt in each other and have no thought of him. ‘As a dream 
of them that wake . . . in their city his image is brought to 
nothing.” Perhaps Mr. Morris was not thinking of Psalm Lxxii., 
whose twentieth verse we have just paraphrased. But English- 
men of his class and generation are so apt to have been brought 
up on Scripture, that the memory of it is like enough to have 
been the unconscious sustenance of his fancy. 

W. S. Gottsberger & Co. (New York) publish a translation, 
by Mrs. Edward Hamilton Bell, of three short stories by Georg 
Ebers, Zhe Elixir, and other Tales. They are all of them pleas- 
ant reading, but not specially suggestive of the more elaborate 
work of the same author. They are moral tales, apparently in- 
tended for young readers, and the moral is in each case worth 
inculcating. A portrait of Ebers forms the frontispiece of the 
volume. 

Another of the Heimburg novels, A Sister's Love (New 
York: Worthington Co.), very fairly illustrated in photogravure, 
is translated by Margaret P. Waterman. With very little variety 
of theme, style, or characterization, these stories all manage to 
be interesting and wholesome reading for a leisure hour. 

A Ward of the Golden Gate (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) is the title of Bret Harte’s latest novel. As 
usual, it is a variation on his special theme, the soul of good- 
ness in things—or, to be accurate in men and women—evil. At 
this moment we do not recall one of his stories in which either 
a generous but persistent thief, a heroic ruffian, an honorable 
gambler or a self-sacrificing demi-rep, does not have a place of 
honor. It is with the abnegation of such a one, and its roman- 
tic results on the fortunes of her child, that the present novel 
deals—and deals in Bret Harte’s accustomed graphic and enter- 
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taining manner. Kate Howard, transformed into a snowy-haired, 
hard-featured, model member of New York society and its Third 
Presbyterian church, gives the effect of a grim yet comic cari- 
cature. The real thing was not like this. Another earmark of 
this author’s work—the introduction of some Catholic religious 
or institution, and never, so far as our memory serves us, in an 
offensive way, is present in this story also. It is Santa Clara’s 
Convent, at San Francisco, this time; last time it was the 
Jesuit College at San José. 

The Court of the Empress Josephine (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), though not less interesting than its predeces- 
sors when St. Amand is dealing with real things, has so much 
padding in its make-up that it fails to be so as a whole. The 
author proposes, or so he says in his first chapter, to study one 
woman amid all the tumult and agitation of the first days of 
the Empire. But either there was too little of that one woman 
to fill up so much space, or else she was too effectually lost 
amid her surroundings. These are described at too great length ; 
whole pages are occupied with details of what this bishop or 
that cardinal wore at the coronation; with accounts which would 
do credit to a court milliner, of Napoleon’s gorgeous cloak and 
‘tight-fitting white satin gown,” Josephine’s lace ruff and jewels, 
and the magnificence of the Bonaparte women. Still, there 
are admirable and interesting chapters; but they treat of the 
emperor, and only incidentally of his unhappy wife. She was 
unhappy at this time, as at an earlier date she had been almost 
indifferent, and at a later one more prudent and more loving. 
Now she was devoured by well-grounded jealousy and mordant 
fear. The spectre of divorce, not laid for ever, as she had hoped 
when she received the Church’s blessing on her marriage, stood 
always before her-in her desolate night, watches, clanking a 
broken chain. By day, the post, which still ran, with some ap- 
proach to its old frequency, between her and the emperor, ab- 
sent in Russia, brought her only pale and cold imitations of 
the letters which had burned like the Egyptian sands where they 
were written. A novelist might make much of the situation, but 
it would be by imparting his own imagination to his pages. 
The historian’s resources are more limited. Josephine’s own let- 
ters, whose contents one may often surmise from the tenor of 
Napoleon’s answers, he was not at pains to preserve. She 
doubtless was the subject of the only serious love he ever felt, 
but neither she nor any other woman appears to have had for 
him a love great enough to dominate and hold perpetual in- 
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fluence over him. For the rest, she was a tenderly devoted 
mother, a gentle, amiable, and docile wife; but, as a woman, 
apparently not capable of any feeling at once simple and pro- 
found, except where her children were concerned. One studies 
her situation more than herself, and the situation chiefly be- 
cause it was at the side of one of the great captains of the 
world. 

The Shadow of Roger Larogue (New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Co.) is translated from the French of Jules Mary, It is a 
painful story of mistaken identity, in which the mistake is never 
cleared up except to the reader. <A wife and her little daughter 
are convinced that they have seen the husband and father they 
profoundly love commit an atrocious murder. Their agonizing 
effort not to betray him is painted at full length and, apparently, 
from life. So, at least, one infers from the foot-notes to the 
narrative of the cross-examination of the child at her father’s 
trial. A plot within the main plot, of the kind commonly known 
as French, explains why Roger Laroque, who is absolutely 
innocent of this crime, cannot offer, either to his wife or to the 
friend who undertakes his defence, the explanation which would 
extricate him from his false position. 

Asbein (New York: Worthington Co.) is translated by Elise 
L. Lathrop from the unknown tongue in which it was written by 
Ossip Schubin, which is said to be the pen-name of a woman. 


It is a strange and fascinating musical tale, whose hero, the . 


Russian virtuoso, Boris Lensky, has been, by certain critics, 
identified with Anton Rubinstein. Such details add nothing of 
importance to the story, which has a painful charm entirely its 
own. If it has a moral, we take it to be that marriage between 
a delicate-minded, high-bred, loving woman and a man of low 
birth and breeding, in whom Bohemian tendencies and musical 
genius predominate above all other qualities, need not be ex- 
pected to turn out well. Natalie is drawn with great distinction 
and sureness of touch. Well done, too, is the description of the 
gradual deterioration of Boris and his inevitable plunge into the 
abyss, although he retains to the last his fatal charm, and his hold 
upon his wife’s heart. The scene is laid for the most part in 
Russia. The translator has put the tale into excellent English. 
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I.—THE HOLY CHILD; OR, THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.* 

The scenes of sacred history present an inviting field for ad- 
venturers in semi-historical, semi-romantic fiction, in prose or in 
poetry. The measure of success which has crowned their efforts 
has been very unequal; in a few cases it has been very great. 
The scenes in the life of Our Lord are both the most interest- 
ing and the most difficult subjects of word-painting. The one 
who has succeeded the best of late years in attracting general 
attention and admiration to his work is Mr. Wallace. Ben- 
Hur is a masterpiece. Its popularity, for which it was scarcely 
at all indebted to the appreciation and recommendation of dis- 
criminating critics, has been as extraordinary as well deserved. 

A certain likeness to this romance in prose is at once sug- 
gested by the poem before us, especially in the first canto of the 
ninth book, entitled “‘The Wise Man from the East.” It is not, 
however, in any way from imitation that this likeness has arisen. 
The poem was written, and parts of it were published, before 
the appearance of Ben-Hur. Nor is there any similarity in the 
plot, in the selection of scenes and events, or in any other 
respect which is definite, except that ideal conception of the 
principal characters which both authors have derived from a 
reverent study of the originals. 

The poem is a narrative, complete and interesting, of ima- 
ginary incidents encountered by the Holy Family in its flight 
into Egypt. It is like a series of meditations, in which the 
imagination draws pictures—life-like and vivid, loving and _ rev- 
erent—of the events of the long and toilsome journey. We will 
call attention to some of these touching pictures: 


‘* A Holy Family, journeying through the night. 
Two human—One both human and Divine: 
The Foster-Father, faithful, good, and true ; 
The Virgin Mother, all immaculate ; 

The Incarnate God, in budding infancy. 
All three mysteriously linked in love !— 
Love such as angels scarce can comprehend!” 


Let us admire the wonderful faith and docility of the Foster- 
father. At the first hint of danger to the precious Child—without 
a moment’s hesitation, without remonstrance, without question, 
without fear—obeying the Divine call, he abandons home, 
kindred, occupation—everything his previous life had made most 
dear—and “journeys on toward Egypt.” It is the first fea- 


* The Holy Child; or, The Flight into Egypt. By Thomas E. Van Bibber. Second edition. 
New York: Writers’ Publishing Co. 1888. 
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ture of the wonderful characterization which follows, in which 
the noble, manly traits are moulded into symmetry by his 
chosen trade; in which he, a working-man, a man of the people, 
develops into the enthusiastic master-builder in the restoration 
by Herod of the second Temple. 


“* Few could there 
Excel him in design or execution, 
And none with quicker insight could embrace 
The general plan or master the details. 
So that, henceforward, to the end of life 
The whole fair structure, with its outer walls ; 
Its various gates, with all their names; its courts, 
Court above court, with numbered steps to mount ; 
Its altars, for burnt offering or for incense ; 
Its brazen sea, its lavers and its fonts; 
Its Holy Place, with all that there belonged ; 
And all the various Temple furniture, 
Hung like a living picture in his mind 
Warm, life-like, vivid, 
Until his spirit, like a hallowed fane, 
Became aglow with consecrated thoughts 
And his words streamed like incense. 
; Such had been 
His wont while still a workman in the Temple, 
And when his thoughts and fancies all were shaped 
By what he wrought on. Since then higher views 
Had dawned upon his soul—a holier star 
Had risen. Visions, heavenly sweet, he had 
Of a celestial Temple—not of wood, 
Nor stone, nor built by human hands—of which 
The first was but a shadow, soon to pass.” 


His commanding genius, his rounded character, was freed 
from every taint of self by his intense love for the Holy Beings 
committed to his care. 


‘* Long and deep he gazed upon her eyes, 
As though all heaven were mirrored in their orbs : 
Heaven behind heaven, in far perspective view ! 
He gazed on her—she on the Primal Light! 


On they journeyed, hushed but fast; at first 
Afraid to whisper much above their breath,” 


their path illumined only by the halo from the Holy Child, 
when suddenly they hear 


‘« Strains from yonder distant hill 
Where shepherds watch their flocks.” 
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these prove to be the same shepherds who worshipped Him the 
night when He was born; and they sing 


‘* The song the angels taught them on that night : 
‘ Glory to God! O Glory in the Highest! 
On earth be peace and good will toward men!’ 
Some moments paused the travellers, to hear 
That pastoral anthem floating round the hills— 
That echo of a song composed in Heaven. 
With one accord, then, Joseph and the Virgin — 
One sinking to a deep and manly bass, 
The other mounting lark-like, silver-toned, 
Hand clasped in hand, and voice with voice commingled— 
They joined the shepherds in that song of praise, 
The whilst high heaven’s golden portals opened, 
And such a stream of harmony august, 
Commixed with voices high angelical, 
Pealed downward through the peopled orbs of space 
That the whole universe, through all its breadth 
And height and depth, grew tremulous with joy. 
And as the diapason rolled along 
Those heaven-sweet words could still be heard through all : 
‘Glory to God! O Glory in the Highest ! 
On earth be peace and good will toward men.’ ” 


They encounter a young Roman soldier, pale and thin from 
recent illness. Unable to endure the toil of soldiership, he had 
remained an idler in the camp. He was reading the pastorals 
of Virgil and tells of that inscribed to Pollio—‘ which some say 
is based upon a prophecy which, six long centuries ago, was 
sung by the Cumean Sibyl in her cave’— 


‘* In which mention is made, in mystic verse, 
Of what shall happen in the after time. 
Of an Immaculate Virgin —who shall be 
The mother of a God-like Child Divine. 


Joseph was deeply moved. Was it not strange, 

He thought (and, thinking, stranger still it seemed), 
That a far pagan poet should write thus? 

Should weave, in Latin verse, the self-same thoughts— 
The same ideal types and images— 

As by inspired Isaiah? 

And who, then, could those mystic Sibyls be 

Of whom he had heard mention more than once, 

But always dimly, vaguely ? 


Startled by hearing footsteps coming near, 

Mary turned her holy head to look— 

When, quick as thought, the Roman caught a glimps: 
Of the most heavenly human face that e’er 
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Imagination pictured to itself , 

In moments of the deepest ecstasy. 
*Twas but a moment’s vision. Instantly 
She closed her veil. 


He, finding thus the Mother’s face concealed, 
Gazed, spell-bound, on the Child ! 

Oh! who can tell 
What a sweet influence, never felt before, 
Those holy infant eyes cast on his soul ? 
Like consecrated altar-lamps were they 
All filled with holiest oil? Oh! no, no, no! 
Too tame—tvo tame! Small planetary orbs 
Reflecting radiance from a hidden sun, 
And beaming on the world with all the powers 
Which old astrologers once dreamed.about ? 
Too weak—too faint! Sun rays from drops of dew 
In summer morn reflected, when fair flowers 
And blossoming branches wave within the breeze? 
All too inadequate—too faint—too dim! 
Could this, then, be the Infant wonderful 
Of which he had been reading on the bridge ? 
The Virgin Mother this—so long foretold 
By mystic sibyls, living far apart ; 
Foretold by Hebrew prophets, holy men? 
(For he had heard some rumors of their works) 
And was the golden age about to dawn 
Which the great Mantuan poet had foresung? 
Had not the earth itself become 
Prophetic ? Through its continents and isles 
Were not strange voices borne upon the winds 
And strange oracular meteors seen at night? 
Thus through that young man’s soul went billowing 
The spiritual influences then 
Abroad among the nations of the earth. 
The flow of his emotions was too high 
For his weak health to bear. 

At last he fell 

Like one bereft of life upon the ground, 
And lay, all motionless, in a deep swoon.” 


The intercessions of the Blessed Mother restore him to life 
and health; and 


‘¢ Though he was a faithful Roman soldier, 
He was at heart a guileless Christian too. , 
Some say he was that good centurion 
Whose servant, sick to death, in after days 
Was cured by Christ—our ever-blessed Lord— 
Because the servant’s master had such faith.” 
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Their journey leads them over a terrific mountain-pass— 
seemingly severed from human kind and voice of life—where 
an angel choir is heard to chant this: 


Ave Maria. 


“* From Pole to Equator 
Through every latitude, 
With praise and gratitude 
In full-souled beatitude, 
Mankind shall sing to Thee, 

Ave Maria. 


O’er land and o’er ocean 

In all its vastity 

The whole world shall ring to thee ! 

Dove-eyed love and devotion 

And white-pinioned chastity 

And high-toned emotion, 

Tenderly fluttering, sweet pzans uttering, 

Is each on the wing—on the wing to thee, 
Ave Maria.” 


Driven by a terrific storm into the “ Cave of Seven Cedars,” 
an exquisite description is given of Joseph reading from his 
scroll of ancient Scripture. At length the holy Mother sleeps, 
and in her sleep has a vision of angels: 


** In sweetest dreams 
She, slumber bound, was holding converse high 
With cherubim and bright seraphic shapes. 
The Angel Gabriel she seems to see, 
Who held a flower 
Before her view, reciting all the while 
Some verses, very sweet, but somewhat sad, 
But full of most heart- thrilling mystery 
Which hung, like drapery, around the theme. 
She knew not what the mystic flower meant, 
But a strange fore-feel of some future woe 
Thrilled through her frame and thus suffused her eyes. 
Joseph also was deeply moved. 
The big tears trickled down his ruddy cheek 
And manly beard like rain-drops from wet eaves. 
Then stretched the Holy Child His little hands 
As if He wished to grasp the mystic flower— 
To scan it, fondle it, mayhap to play with it. 
The crown of thorns, the spear, the five red wounds, 
The triple nails, the scourge, the holy wood— 
All the twelve mystic instruments of woe 
And glory, all in floral portraiture 
Displayed, were there! ” 
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Another vision tells of Christopher Columbus : 


‘* The time has not arrived by centuries 
Fourteen when a far distant land—most rich 
And grand—shall be made known to those that dwell 
On this side the great ocean. Then will rise 
A pious, subtle-thoughted man o’ the sea 
Who, praying much and studying much, will sail, 
After his hair grows white, across the wave 
And reach a wondrous country—a new world. 
His very name—so called by his compeers— 
Shall seem prophetic of the mighty deed : 
Christoforo Colombo, his two names. 
The first is founded on a future myth 
Of a vast giant, who shall bear, they’ll say, 
A Holy Child upon his shoulders broad, 
And, with him on his back, shall wade across 
A deep, wide water (so shall run the legend). 
The second name means—or will mean—a dove. 
On these two emblems long might fancy brood 
And build a world of wonders!” 


Space will not allow of further extracts. We would fain tell 
of the second adoration, in which the sleeping Infant is thus ad- 


dressed : 
**Holy One! Holiest, Holiest Thou! 
Light of all light! Power of all power supreme ! 
As glorious art Thou now as at that time 
When myriad worlds at Thy outspoken word 
Sprang into being, and the morning stars 
Together sang for joy. Power, all creative, 
All constructive, all inventive, all 
Untiring, slumbers in Thee still—Thou Child 
With God-like attributes ! Thou Child! Thou God! 
In heaven, on earth, on each most distant world 
Thou now art present, warming, lighting all! 
And yet—in infant grace beneath mine eyes 
Sweetly Thou slumberest! Wonder of wonders this!” 


We would give the touching tale of Kedar, the wild half- 
breed. We would lead you through the desert and show you 
the fearful sand-storm. We would take you to the foot of Sinai 
and thrill you with “ Joseph’s clear epitome—short but complete 
—of what within the Book is spread o’er many pages.” We 
would describe to you the home of their Egyptian exile, Helio- 
polis—‘“ that antique city, old and dim.” We would lift the 
veil from a lovely picture of the Holy Family assembled in 
Joseph’s workshop. We would summon again. the angel of the 
Annunciation, and tell you of the. thrill of joy which, ran through 
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all the universe when the exiles were recalled from heathen 
lands to share again “those rites which God taught Moses on 
the sacred mount.” We would, in conclusion, show you, by a 
few panoramic pictures of most concise and vivid word-paint- 
ing, the shrine at Loretto; the wonderful salt-mine, lit up for 
Vespers; the Alpine glow, with “the hunter on the dizzy peak, 
almost hid from sight, dropping his bow and shaft and kneeling 
down to pray”; and all ending with the exquisite refrain, ‘ Ave 
Maria,” thus showing how the Church had built her devotions 
upon the Incarnation, the theme of this devout and loving 
book. 

The extracts we have made may suffice as specimens, enab- 
ling our readers of cultivated taste to judge of ‘ts poetical merit 
and value. In our opinion it is excellent poetry, and, although 
as yet almost unknown, deserving to be widely known and highly 
appreciated. The author, who is now no more, was a gentleman 
belonging to a highly respectable family of Maryland, whose ac- 
quaintance we made at their charming country residence many 
years ago under very pleasant circumstances. If our estimate 
of his poem is confirmed by competent judges, and our review 
help to bring it into circulation, it will give us great satisfaction 

A. F. HEwIT. 


2.—SHORT SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN 
THE YEAR.* 


These sermons, fifty in number, may be classed as five- 
minute sermons, and are admirably adapted to use for the early 
Masses of city parishes. The style is direct, the tone earnest, 
the matter well chosen. A revision, which we hope fresh editions 
will make possible, might relieve the text of some literary blem- 
ishes, due, doubtless, to the haste of preparation; for they were 
first published in a weekly Catholic journal in Dakota. This 
fault is, however, of no weight against the substantial merits of 
these sermons. We trust that the writer of them will continue 
to help on good preaching by such publications as the present 
are, and that in his next effort he will give moze attention to 
the natural virtues, such as truthfulness, honesty, temperance and 
the like, without giving less to the supernatural ones. 


* Short Sermons on the Gospels for every Sunday in the Year. By Rev. N. M. Redmond. 
New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 
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3.—GRANDFATHER AND GRANDSON. * 


This is the veracious narrative of what John Worthington, a 
lad of twelve years, suffered for the Faith during the bloody 
persecution of Catholics under Queen Elizabeth. The narrative 
of his imprisonment, his scourging and starvation, is pathetic- 
ally told, in plain unadorned language. The author was wise 
in avoiding ornament. The use of it would have been par- 
allel with that which adorns a stately work of art with tinsel. 
Good stories for Catholic children are said to be wanting. 
This little book is an excellent one; in every way superior 
to many we have seen given for premiums in our academies 
and convent schools. 


4.—ST. ALPHONSUS DE LIGUORL.F 


With the exception of five volumes of letters to be published, 
the Miscellany completes the collection of the ascetical works 
of St. Alphonsus de Liguori. This volume contains various 
“little works,” and comprises all that St. Alphonsus has written 
in reference to the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
which he founded, regarded principally as a religious zwstztute. 
These ‘little works” are prefaced by a brief and well-written his- 
torical sketch of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, in 
which is contained a short life of its holy founder. The historical 
sketch is followed by the Constitution and Rules of the Congre- 
gation, counsels concerning a religious vocation, and considera- 
tions for persons called to a religious state, which St. Alphonsus 
addresses to all those who wish to know and to follow the road 
of the evangelical counsels on which divine Providence invites 
them to walk in order the better to sanctify themselves and .to 
save their souls. After the counsels are placed exhortations to 
novices, to strengthen them in their holy resolutions, and to 
warn theni against the snares of the enemy of souls. Then follow 
the biographies of two saintly priests and a holy lay-brother; 
portraits delineated by St. Alphonsus himself. .The volume ends 
with sermons and discourses; reflections useful to bishops in the 
government of their dioceses, and rules for seminaries. 


* Grandfather and Grandson. Some pages from the family history of the Worthingtons 
of Blainsco. A tale of the persecutions endured by the English Catholics under Queen Eliz- 
ibeth. Translated from the German of Father Joseph Spillman, S.J., by M. C. E. Wells. 
Somerset, England: Carmelite Convent. 

t Miscellany ; Historical Sketch of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer; Rules and 
Constitutions of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer; Instructions about the Religious 
State, etc. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori, Doctor of the Church. Edited by the Rev. Eugene 
Grimm, C.SS.R. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago; Benziger Brothers; London: R. Wash- 
bourne; Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. j 
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The Miscellany contains very much that is particularly use- 
ful to those in the world who feel themselves called to the reli- 
gious state, and who are desirous to become fully acquainted 
with the rules and constitutions of an institute for the purpose 
of examining and determining their vocation. 


5.—LANGUAGE LESSONS.* 

This little book professes to divest grammar of the arbitrary 
and abstract character so often given the study, and of which 
much complaint has justly been made. This has been done in 
regard to the rules given, they being simple, and expressed in 
language that is not latinized. The parsing, too, is simple, but 
the analysis of sentences, it seems to the writer of this notice, 
is of an exceedingly arbitrary character. The use of shall and 
will is as clearly explained as the nature of those extremely 
useful and much-abused auxiliaries permits. But on the whole, 
considering the vast number of text-books on the study of our 
language, the present volume can hardly be a welcome addition 
to the number, as it surely is not a needed one. 


6.—DER EPHESERBRIEF DES HL. APOSTELS PAULUS. fF 

This title recalls pleasant reminiscences of the many times we 
have heard Mass in the venerable Theatine Church of Munich, 
with its abundant treasure of relics of saints and its royal tombs. 
Every student knows the thoroughness with which German 
scholars do their work in all branches of sacred science. Dr. 
Henle has laid under contribution all ancient and modern com- 
mentators, in preparing his exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians. The groundwork is laid in a critical Greek text, 
accompanied by an excellent German translation. The author 
prefaces his commentary by a brief historical and topographical 
sketch of Ephesus, a narration of the circumstances of St. Paul's 
special connection with the great Ephesian Church, and a dis- 
sertation on the evidence of his authorship of the epistle, on the 
time and the occasion of its composition. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians is full of sublime doctrine con- 
cerning the superhuman dignity of Jesus Christ, and his royal 
dominion, not only over men and this world, but also over 


* Brown's Language Lessons with Graded Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, Construction, and 
Composition.. An Introduction to Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. By Henry 
Kiddle, A.M. New York: William Wood & Co. 

1 Der Epheserbrief des hl. Apostels Paulus, erklirt von Dr. Franz Anton Henle, Canoni- 
cus am k. Hof und Collegia‘stifte St. Cajetan in Miinchen und Privatdozent der Theologie 
an der k. Universitit. Augsburg, 1890. Michael Seitz. 
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angels and the universe. The church is associated with him in 
a remarkable way, presenting the distinctive Catholic idea of its 
organic unity and hierarchical constitution as clearly as that of 
the divinity of Christ. The history of the church of Ephesus is 
one of the most obvious proofs, from the most ancient period of 
Christianity, of the apostolic origin of the episcopal hierarchy, and 
even of the institution of metropolitans. Dr. Henle shows from 
intrinsic evidence that the epistle was sent to Ephesus as the 
metropolis of the Asiatic province, and intended for all the 
churches in its vicinity. De Marca and Dom Chamard have re- 
marked that nearly all of St. Paul’s epistles were addressed to 
churches of greater or lesser metropolitan dignity, from Rome to 
Ancyra in. Galatia. Ephesus was the metropolis of one of the 
principal exarchates, not depending on any patriarchal see, until 
it was forced in the,fifth century to submit to Constantinople. 
The Ephesians always referred to St. Timothy and his institution 
by St. Paul as the origin of the special privileges of their see. 
The epistles to Timothy give such clear evidence of his appoint- 
ment and character, not only as bishop but as metropolitan, that 
Baur, the founder of the Tiibingen school, assigned the date of 
their composition to the second century, for the very reason that 
they bear witness to the hierarchical constitution of the Catholic 
Church, like the epistles of St. Ignatius of Antioch. The in- 
eluctable force of historical evidence has driven anti-Catholic 
writers to admit the episcopal regimen in the churches of Asia 
Minor as established by St. John, who, as St. Jerome testifies, in 
the latter half of the first century, “founded and governed all 
the churches” in that region; not, however, as having an epis- 
copal see, but by virtue of his supreme apostolic jurisdiction. They 
have to admit, moreover, that the same regimen existed else- 
where at the beginning of the second century. They seek to 
escape, however, from admitting the divine and universal institu- 
tion of bishops as superior by the grace of order from _pres- 
byters, and as an argument in favor of their position refer to an 
apparently indiscriminate application of the terms “bishop” and 
‘‘presbyter” to the same persons in the epistles of St. Paul 
and in the Acts of his disciple St. Luke. In the particular in- 
stance of Ephesus, when St. Paul sent for the zpeofviepovs—trans- 
lated by St. Jerome ‘“ Majores natu,” and by the Douay version 
‘“‘ancients’—to meet him at Miletus, he charged them: “ Take 
heed to yourselves and to the whole flock in which the Holy 
Ghost has placed you bishops.” The explanation of this is very 
easy, if we suppose that the clergy, and, perhaps, also some of 
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the principal men of the laity. from the church of Ephesus and 
its daughter churches, having come to take leave of St. Paul, 
there were several bishops among them, to whom especially St. 
Paul gave this charge. In like manner, when he sends a saluta- 
tion to “the bishops and deacons,” if we consider that he was 
writing to a metropolitan church and to its entire province, it is 
to the several bishops of distinct churches that he sends greeting, 
including the presbyters with them, as their assessors in the 
pastoral office. 

Dr. Henle has noticed a very important circumstance, there- 
fore, and of a general bearing, in designating the Epistle to the 
Ephesians as a general epistle to the Asiatic churches of the 
whole region depending on Ephesus. 

The exposition of the entire epistle, verse by verse, is an ex- 
traction of the best essence of the most learned commentators, 
and is judicious, succinct, and suggestive. Our German clergy, 
and those others who have the great advantage of reading the 
German language, will find profit and pleasure in the perusal of 
this learned and excellent commentary on one of the most beauti- 
ful of St. Paul’s epistles. 


7-—HOLY WISDOM.* 

Here is our dear old friend Sancta Sophia, the name trans- 
lated but all the wholesome meat of celestial prayer fully pre- 
served and given to souls who would serve God in the interior 
ways. From page to page the sweet incense of prayer is breathed 
out. To one who has ever used this “golden treasury,” as 
Abbot Sweeney rightly calls it, the mere memory of its quieting 
influence and its elevating effect is grateful. We hear much of 
the appliances which are useful to stimulate the mind in think- 
ing of eternal things, nor do we say that too much attention is 
given to the discoursive form of prayer. Only this we say, that 
for many souls—for a far-larger number than is commonly sup- 
posed—the best stimulant is total absence of appliances. For many 
a soul the chief rule of spiritual guidance is to be let alone— 
completely alone. The possession of the true religion, a stead- 
fast purpose, a quiet hour, and the word of God—behold the en- 
tire equipment of the spiritual athlete. What more had -the 
monks of the desert? What more had St. Ignatius himself? 
If anything more could be needed it is such a book as this 
luminous treatise on. the way of heavenly prayer, by follow- 

* Holy Wisdom; or, Directions for the Prayer of Contemplation, etc. By the V. Father Augus- 


tin Baker, O.S.B, Edited by the Right Rev. Abbot Sweeney, D.D., O.S.B, London: Burns 
& Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. ; 
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ing which the obstacles to the divine union are removed and the 
Holy Spirit known and followed by his own touch and guidance. 

The entire science of spiritual things is here systematically 
treated about. We can scarcely imagine a point of difficulty 
which Father Baker does not resolve or a practice useful to de- 
vout souls which he does not explain. The fundamental princi- 
ples of the interior life are indeed few, but they are learned easily 
only by the small number of select spirits whose call to prayer 
is answered by natural aptitude for retirement. The mass of us 
love contemplation or we are mere clods; but for our active 
minds to learn it is a slow process—yet, oh! how pleasant. To 
read and read again such a book as Sancta Sophia, or Lalle- 
mant, or St. John of the Cross, or the writings of St. Teresa is 
toil without weariness. Slowly the love of quiet gains ground in 
the soul. Gradually the groping becomes sure walking, timidity 
gives place to courage, and freedom rejoices in submission to the 
Divine Spirit, ever present, ever guiding. ¢ 

What person of intelligence can so much as aspire to union 
with God and not long to know, if only by the hearsay of others, 
what that union is like and how it is felt? Can one tell by his 
feelings that God is guiding him? What is the thrill of the 
divine touch? Does the power of knowing have a share in the 
inner life, or is it only in the power of loving? What danger is 
there of deception? how much need is there of external guid- 
ance? what are the relations of the Sacraments, of the authority 
of the church, to the communications of the Deity received in 
the secret chambers of the soul. May persons living in the 
world hope to find God in contemplative prayer? What are 
the grades of elevation leading to the mountain top, all lumi- 
nous and all obscured by the Divine Presence? The noblest 
spirits who have ever lived have not only answered these ques- 
tions, but have done it from experimental knowledge; and have 
added, too, all that the more active spirits wish to know of the 
co-ordination of the mystical and the apostolic vocations. Father 
Augustin Baker is one of the most distinguished of thise 
masters in mystical lore, which men too often forget is an 
essential part of the Christian religion. No philosopher could 
more adequately describe Christianity than the red Indian when 
he called it “the prayer.” 

The book is well printed, and is bound with a view to long 
and constant use. May God grant it a wide circulation! We see 
with pleasure that a good index is furnished, but we venture to 


suggest the addition of a table of contents to the next edition. 
* VOL, LIl.—4o 
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Baart, Rev. P. A. 
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Bagshawe, Bishop. 


Bagshawe, Rev. J. B. 
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Baker(O.S.F.),Rev.T.P. 
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Baluffi, Cardinal. 
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Bowden, J. E. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


WITH this. number the Publisher gives the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD his heartiest greetings. It gives him plea- 
sure to announce for the coming year the assurance of the same 
and greater effort to make the magazine worthy of the place it 
has held so long in our Catholic periodical literature, and he 
looks with confidence to the continued support of its old friends 
as well as to an ever-increasing circle of new acquaintances 
This hope is justified by the past—notably by the past year; 
and as its consequent prosperity has been the means. of realiz- 
ing many improvements, so will THE CATHOLIC WORLD in the 
year that is to come continue to advance the interest and the profit 
of its readers in every way possible. This requires an increasing 
subscription list, and for this we look largely, if not altogether, 
to our readers. Much has been done and well done during 
the past year, on lines laid down by the Publisher; his advice 
has been listened to, his suggestions have been taken up promptly, 
and the results have been most satisfactory. But work of this 
kind must be continuous. Our readers should feel, as many do, 
that in behalf of Catholic literature in this country each one of 
us has a mission, and it means more than simply subscribing to 
a Catholic periodical. 

as 

Subscribing to a Catholic magazine is good, and if every one 
did it who should there would be little to complain of, either 
on the part of reader or publisher. But one’s duty does not 
end there: it should be talked about in these days especially, 
when good and sound talk can do so much; the magazine should 
be read and discussed with quite as much, if not more, of the 
interest with which one hears the articles in the purely secular 
magazines discussed. Let the Publisher suggest this as a profit- 
able resolution to make for the new year. 


* 
* * 


It has not been the custom of THE CATHOLIC WORLD to 
make announcements of the articles that are to appear during 
the coming year, as is the case with so many, if not all, of our 
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contemporaries. There is a good reason for this. THE CATH- 
otic WORLD has always been and will always be a contributor’s 
magazine. It was founded and has been carried on not only in 
the interests of its readers but of Catholic writers as well. Every 
contribution to its pages is judged on the merits of the writer 
solely; name or fame is not considered, nor are its pages only 
open to a select circle of writers. All contributions of merit and 
interest to our readers find a ready acceptance fgfom our editors 
and are paid for as well as circumstances allow. This is done 
with a view to encourage and increase the number of our Cath- 
olic writers, and the editor’s bulky mail shows that this is fairly 
understood and acted upon. It is obvious, then, that such a 
policy towards our writers would not generally be consistent 
with the practice of engaging and announcing writers whose 
names would stimulate interest and be an advertisement of the 
magazine. 
«* 

Still, though this has been our practice, we have been obliged 
in certain cases to depart from it, and the reason can readily 
be seen. Among all the contributions which may be received 
we often find that none treat of topics of present interest, or 
others may be sent in which by their very nature require dis- 
cussion in several numbers. We have a number of such articles 
at present, and it therefore gives us much pleasure to announce 
that with the February issue a series of articles by the Rev. 
William Barry, D.D., on The Wetness of Science to Religion will 
be published and will be continued through four or five issues. 
Towards the close of the year we promise our readers a series 
of papers on Columbus and kindred topics. 


* 
* * 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD wishes to inform its readers that 
exception has been taken in the British Parliament to its articles 
on Irish affairs. We learn from the Parliamentary Blue Books 
that methods which we thought obtained only under a Russian 
autocrat have been pursued in England in the case of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. In Russia magazine articles objectionable 
to the government are blocked out; in England such articles 
are cut out altogether.. Under a Conservative policy all copies 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD containing articles touching Home 
Rule have been mutilated wherever possible. This injustice has 
been provocative of some sharp Parliamentary debate in more 
than one instance, and notably so during the last session. For 
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our own part we do not mean to allow this to pass unnoticed: 

indeed, we feel inclined to offer our thanks for the excellent 

and gratuitous advertisement this matter has given to Tur 

CATHOLIC WORLD. And we promise our readers that Russia’s 

methods of treating a magazine as pursued in England will be 

‘fully discussed in an early number of THE CATHOLIC Wonr~p. 
« 

It is worthy of note that the first edition of The Life of Chrisi 
by Pere Didou, concerning whom a short article will soon be 
presented to the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, was ex- 
hausted on the day of its issue. It is further noteworthy, that 
among the more important articles in Vol. VI. of Chambers's En- 
cyclopedia that on /re/and is written by Justin McCarthy, M.P.; 
The Immaculate Conception by Cardinal Manning, The Jesuits 
by the General of the Society, and Liturgy and Litany by the 
Marquis of Bute. 

Wilfrid Meynell is the author of a volume entitled John 
Henry Newman: The Founder of Modern Anglicanism and a Cardi- 
nal of the Roman Church. It is published by Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., London. 

Messrs. Blackwood have published the fourth and last volume 
of Father Hunter-Blair’s translation of the history of the Catholic 
Church of Scotland by Dr. Bellesheim. The second volume of 
the same author’s Hestory of the Catholic Church in Ireland has 
just been published in Germany. Following in Mr. Stead’s wake, 
The Religious Review of Reviews is the title of a new sixpenny 
magazine issued in London for the first time last month.  An- 
other new magazine, at the same price, is called Gvroombridge's 
Magazine, of which Edmund Yates is the editor. 

There is an unsigned article on Cardinal Newman in the 
Atlantic Monthly for December. 

The Nineteenth Century for December contains an article from 
Cardinal Manning on “Irresponsible Wealth.” 

Longmans, Green & Co. have just published Zhe Philosophy 
of Fiction in Lluterature, by Daniel G. Thompson; and announce 
for early publication Voces Populi, by F. Anstey, and a collec- 
tion from the writings of Dr. Martineau, under the title of Studies, 
Reviews, and Essays. 

Griffith, Farran & Co., London, have in press and will issue 
shortly a translation of Mgr. Dupanloup’s Z’ Zuvre par excellence, 
ou Entretiens sur le Catéchisme, under the title of 7he Ministry of 
Catechising. 
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Duncker & Humblot, Leipzig, have just published Zhe Story 
of the Life of Leopold von Ranke. It is edited by Alfred Dove and 
is compiled from the fragments of an autobiography and the letters 
and journals of the historian. 

Another of the “ Prig” books has just been published under 
the title, Black 7s White ; or, Continuity Continued. 

The Catholic Publication Society Co. announces: 

Lady Merton: A Tale of the Eternal City. In three 
parts. By J. C. Heywood, author of “ Herodias,” “ An- 
tonius,” etc. In two volumes. 

Acts of the English Martyrs, hitherto unpublished. By 
Rev. John H. Pollen, S.J. Quarterly Series. 

Life and Writings of the Blessed Thomas More. By Rev. 
T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. 

Harper & Bros. have published: 

Seven Dreamers. New England Dialect Stories. By 
Annie Trumbull Slosson. 

Ten Tales. By Francois Coppée. The latest addition to 
their ‘‘Odd No. Series.’” 

Curtosities of the American Stage. By Laurence Hutton. 

Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine. By Wm. H. Gibson. 

The Wonderful Adventures of Phra, the Phenician. By 
Edwin Lester Arnold, son of Sir Edwin Arnold. 

The D. Lothrop Co. announce a new edition of Elbridge S. 
Brooks’s Story of the American Indian, and Massachusetts, by 
Dr. E. E. Hale, in their “ Stories of the States ’”’ Series. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have just published: 

Three Years in Western China. By Aiexander Hosie. 

The Doctor's Dilemma. By Hesba Stretton. 

Worthington Co. announce for publication during the _holi- 
days a volume of Christmas Stories from the German of W. 
Heimburg. 

Fleming H. Revell has just issued a volume entitled Moral 
Muscle and How to Use It: A book for young men, by Thain 
Davidson. He also announces How London Lives, by W. J. 
Gordon. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued, after many delays 
since it was first announced, 7he Genesis of the Untted States, 
by Alexander Brown. 

Thomas Sergeant Perry is the author of a History of Greek 
Literature just published by Henry Holt & Co. 

The Life of John Boyle OReilly, by Jeftrey Roche, the 
present editor of the Boston P2/ot, is announced and will be issued 
in January. 





Books RECEIVED. [Jan., 1894,” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MEMOIR OF SIR JAMES MARSHALL, C.M.G. Taken chiefly from his own let- 
ters. By W. R. Brownlow, Canon of Plymouth. London: Burns & Oates, 
Limited ; New York: Catholic Publication Society Company. 

CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTIONS OF ST. CYRIL OF JERUSALEM. From the 
Italian of Canon D. Fanucchi. By Rt. Rev. F. S. Chatard, D.D., Bishop 
of Vincennes. New York: Catholic Publication Society Company. 

EDWARD VI. AND THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By Francis Aidan 
Gasquet, O.S.B., and Edmund Bishop. London: John Hodges. 

How THE OTHER HALF LIVES. Studies among the Tenements of New York. 
By Jacob A. Riis. With Illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ° 

SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES. By the Rev. Frederick W. Faber, D.D. New - 
York: James Pott & Company. 

A Happy YEAR; OR, THE YEAR SANCTIFIED. By the Abbé Latausse. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. James O’Brien. New York, Cincin- . 
nati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

DER FAMILIENFREUND UND KATOLISCHER WEGWEISER FUR 1891. St. 
Louis, Mo. : Herold des Glaubens. 

THE Forest. By J. V. Huntington. New Edition. New York: P. O’Shea. 

HEAVTON TIMORVMENOS. PHORMIO. P. Terenti Afri. Text with Stage 
Directions, by John C. Rolfe, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

ANNOTATED ENGLISH CLASSICS. Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 
by Macaulay. The Ancient Mariner, by Coleridge. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 

THE VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE WORLDS. By the Rev. J. W. Vahey. Mil 
waukee: Hoffman Bros. 

SERMONS AND LECTURES. By tha Rev. J. F. Laughlin, D.D. Philadelphia: 
H. L. Kilner & Co. 

PRACTICAL SINGLE AND DouBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. By Thos. A. 
Rice, St. Louis, Mo. Key to the above. Same author and publisher. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
How MONOPOLY CAN BE PREVENTED. By Robert E. O’Callaghan. For 
copies address the author, 1133 Park Avenue, New York. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
1893. Chicago: Catholic Home Print. 








